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COMMUNICATIONS 


THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF DIFFERENT DENOMINATIONS OF 


CHRISTIANS. 


THERE is a powerful partiality in man for his own way; so pow- 
erful, that he is not satisfied with his own liberty of doing as he 
pleases, but desires to bring others into a conformity to his opin- 
ions and conduct. ‘This predilection is often so great, as to render 
his own way, in his own opinion, exclusively good ; and all other 
ways, not only inferior, but worthless, and even pernicious. This 
is not, as some have pretended, a defect peculiar to religious per- 
sons or denominations, but one which iscommon tothe race. The 
philosopher regards his own system of philosophy, as exclusively 


true, and all other systems as absurd. The phy sician not only re- 
gards his own theories and practice, as better than those of others ; 
but, often, he regards all others as absolutely pernicious. The 


politician has his own plan for promoting the national prosperity, 

and fre que *ntly regards every other as absolute destruction. T he 
friends of Religion have not esc aped this malady. It appeared 
in the family of Christ. His disciples saw one casting out devils 
in the name of their Master. ‘They immediately proposed that 
he should join himself to their company, and attend personally 
upon the ministry of Christ. But, on his declining to accept 
their proposal, they forbade him to cast out devils any more, in 
the name of Christ. ‘They were of the opinion, that their own 
way was so preferable to all others, that it were better that good 
should not be done at all, than that it should be done in any other 
way except their own. ‘Their Master was of a different opinion. 
When they stated the facts of the case, he said, “ Forbid him not; 
for there is no man which shall do a miracle in my name, that can 
lightly speak evil of me.” He cannot be our enemy, for God 
would not enable an enemy to work a miracle to our injury. And 
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if he is not our enemy, if he is doing a little good, in his own way. 
he is our friend; “for he that is not rainst us, IS on our pe rt.”? 


And, though his usefulness, compart with yours, may be small. 
it is not to be despised, or prevented; for whosoever shall s1vVe 
you a cup of water to drink, in my name, because ye belong to 


Christ, verily [ say unto you, he shall not lose his reward.” 

By this reproof, he warned them against a vain st li-compla- 
cency, and taught them to regard moral excellence and useful- 
ness, wherever they might find it, and in however small degrees, 
or however associated with relative defects, which might in some 
degree balance its useful tendencies. This reproof implied that, 
in this sinful world, little good will be done, if none is att: mpted 
by man, or accepted by God, beside that which is done in the 
best possible manner; and that, although God is better pleased 
with high relative excellence, he finds nowhere such an exu 


berance of well conducted ent rprize, , ces him to cast 
away the most imperfect efforts of usefulness, on th part of hi 
sincere friends. If one shall give o y a cup of cl to a 
disciple, prompt d by real b ce, te 1 i not | 
lost. ‘This lesson of instruction , however, been nearly lost, 
unless in these last days, it should be 1 ved. and reduced to 
practice. 

The feelings too common among 1 “ Is aqenoml ations, nave 


been those of exclusive self-estimation—trusting in God that they 
are righteous, and despising others. No doubt, some denomina- 
tions of Christians embrace more truth than others. Still, ther 
are none so perfect as to be without some defect; and no denomi- 
nation of real Christians is so erroneous, as not to possess things 
which are true, and excellent, and lovely, and of good report. But 


these excellence S each denomin: tion has been di posed to over- 
look, in the other, while they amplifi d each tine r’s defi cts. The y 
have recognized, perhaps, each other’s piety as individuals, and 
the obligations of brothe rly love 4 while, in their ec ective capaeity 
as churches, they have felt themselves at liberty to be as barbarian 
towards each other, and to disr | each other’s feelings, rig 

and interests, as no man would be authorized to disregard the feel- 
ings of a personal enemy. They have allowed themselves to speak 
evil of each other, and to create and perpetuate pre yu ices, and 
to conduct their controversies with invective and ridicule. Judg- 
ing from facts, they have seemed to think it lawful to bite and 
devour one another; to undermine the ¢ lation of each other’s 


prosperity ; to drive away the shepherd, and scatter the sheep. 
And this, where the parties concei profess to regard each other 
as real Christi ns, bought by the same blood, wo ippin P. in pirit 
and in truth, the same God, throu common Mediator. and on 
their pilgrimage to a common | 


rm ° c 1 ! 1 P 1 4 , 
Nhe evils | such conduct ! e peen freat. lt as emobitter¢ 
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the peace of families, and separated friends. It has, in many 
places, undermined the support of the Gospel, and prevented its 
stated preaching in any form; while religion, associated with pov- 


erty and weakness, has failed to command ré spect, or to exert 
upon the community her purifying power, and has been despised 
and trodden down by the wicked. A moral wilderness has thus 
been created, whi re the fellow ship of the Gospe » hotwithstal ding 
minor differences, might have made the place as the garden of 
God. 

The great decline of religious instruction in some places in 
New England, has been caused, not necessaril 





y by the CXL lence 
of different denominations, but by the exclusive and even ran- 
corous spirit, with which they have treated each other. 


Instances have existed, in which profigates and infidels have been 


treated with less aversion than the members of a rival denomina- 
tion who afforded credible vide) Ce of nit tV. The Freat t im- 
pediment, now, to the exter sion of evangelical instructi 

destitute millions of our land, 1 found, not in the inability i 4 I 
tian denomin tions to give a unIve) | exter ion to the Gi vel, but 
in the resistance they make to each other—in the i 

they throw in each other’s wav. If we could r« id the secrets of all 
hearts as God beholds hem. ind thus di ver the ca { { 
infids lity which swept kK rope as wW ith 1 pesom. and | 
threatened to poison the fountains of life in this country. d of 
other forms of opposition to the Gospel in different ages and coun- 
tries, we should find, that the mal ity of religious denomi ions 
towards ear ha oth A has un ttle l, al d turne d against the S . 
and the word of life, more hearts, than, perhaps, all ot! ( : 
The manner in which Christian den ninations treat one wer 


is. an the mouths of inhide ls, a standu a I nic of reproa h, and 
justification of unbe lie f. | 

The mischief and wickedness of this conduct are beginning 
to be p received and de plore d, by som Christian of every 


name; and before the universal jubilee. no doubt it will pass 


away, and be looked back upon with wonder. Even now, men of 
ardor, ashamed of past discriminations and grounds of sepal Mn, 


would abandon all distinctions, and rush into a precipitate em- 


brace. ‘This, however, would be only to fill up another m« 
of folly, in the opposite extreme. Religious denominations are 


not yet prepared, if they ever will be prepared, to give up their 


distinctive traits; and all the movements of the various denomina- 


tions to perpetuate individuality, show that anything is sooner to be 


expected than amalgamation. ~The ditch, which ages have di 
and deep ned between the m, is not to be le pe d at a bound, « 

filled up with a few goodnatured feelings of a moment. Radical 
mistakes have lent their influence to t] tate of things, whi eed 


to be detected and abandoned. 
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The rights of separate denominations of Christians must be 
ascertained and settled, before aggression will cease, or each be 
allowed to do what each has a right to do, without provocation. 
The division of land by settled bounds, is indispensable to prevent 
mutual encroachment and collision among contiguous landholders. 
If each, with no guide but interest, should draw the lines, there 
would be little beside “debatable ground” and “ border war.” 
Something of this kind is the more necessary in this Common- 
wealth, from the consideration that the largest denomination is 
the original denomination, which planted the churches, and drew 
around them, for cooperation in supporting the Gospel, parishes 
within local limits ; to which all our early laws and usages have a 
reference ;_ by eheee influence the Gos pel i is still supported ; and 
to which many look as to a birthright, and some as toa re lieieus 
sinecure, into which none of another denomination may come, 
without the violation of Christian courtesy, and the charge of 
being wolves in sheep’s clothing. 

We have no doubt that these parishes gave to the Gospel a 
universality, and stability, and moral power, which, during the perils 
of the wilderness, and the expenses of Indian, French, and En- 
glish warfare, could not otherwise have been acquired ; and that 
they have been the glory of New England. But we believe as 
fully, that changes have taken place in our circumstances, which 
render it impossible to achieve the same ends, by the same means; 
and that they have failed in their efficacy, just when they had 
ceased to be indispensable ; and are, in fact, waxing old, and 
passing away. 

Indeed, if in some parts of this Commonwealth, parishes within 
local limits are a blessing, the fact is notorious, that in many places 
they are engines of fraud and pers ecution ; their influence being 
perverted to destroy the very religion which they were established 
to maintain; and this, t too, by a denomination of recent origin, crept 
in unawares, which hen e neither the magnanimity, nor the liberality, 
to support their own institutions but by invading the rights of others. 

Evangelical denominations have also arisen within town and 
parish limits, composed of real Christians, and receiving, as they 
ought, by the law of 1811, all possible facilities for the formation 
of voluntary incorporations ; and giving access, to every town and 
parish, to ministers of every denomination. The result is, that 
none remain to sustain the parochial institutions of our fathers but 
those who are attached to them, or those who are too regardless of 
religion to take the trouble of signing off to another denomination, 
or those who rem: uin, that, by favor of circumstances, they may 
pervert them. The consequence is, that these lax members of 
our old societies, who seldom see Ais inside of the meeting-house, 
furnish a convenient corps for the Unitarian aristocracy to collect 
from the highways and hedges, when it may become necessary, to 
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overwhelm the majority of the real supporters of the Gospel ; 
thus throwing the religious rights and privileges 
religion, into the hands of men 
on the subject. 


of all who prize 
who have no conscientious interest 


This is an alarming state of things, and brings upon the children 
of the Pilgrims a persecution as real as that from which they fled, 
when at first they came hither; and is subjecting them, almost 
daily, to the necessity of forming volunt iry societies, after the ex- 
ample of other denominations, and of laying anew the foundations 
of those churche s, which have been driven from the habitations 
of their fathers. Of how much value these local societies now 
are, it is not for me to say ; but so great is the change of circum- 
stances in which they exist, that they are distinguished in nothing 
from volunt: ry soc ieties which have risen up within their 


except in the ‘indefinite tenure of membersh ip, and the 1 


ii 


limits » 
insecurity 
of rights to all who are sincerely attached to them, and the legal 
membership of so many who : re not attached to them, and whose 
agency may at any time be so easily e mployed to thwart the wishes 
of all who desire to perpetuate the religion of their fathers. Whether 
it be expedient to abolish these local societies, or to let them cease 
by the rapid course of events, | shall not now “a to inquire; but, 
evide ntly, the providence e of God has brought us into a condition 
in which all denominations must be considered as having a right to 
promote their own religious institutions, wherever, in the providence 
of God, they are able to do it. It is equally clear, that no de- 
nomination has, or ought to have, a shadow of legal advantage over 
another. We all stand, and must stand, only by the goodness of 
our cause, the favor of heaven, and our own resources. As parish 
limits have, also, in some places ceased to help the Gospel, they 
ought not, surely, to be permitted to hinder it. The land is before 
us, and there is room enough for us all. Only, therefore, let us 
see to it, that real Christians of different denominations fall not 
out by the way, for we are brethren. 

It will not follow, however, because Christian denominations have 
a right to establish an interest wherever they are able, that they can 
therefore do no wrong in this respect; for, while they have rights 
which cannot be abridged or controlled by law, they are to be 
exercised under the imperious obligations of relative duty, which 
cannot be evaded or shaken off. One denomination may have 
no right to hinder a course of eonduct, which, notwithstanding, 
another may not, in the sight of God, have any right to pursue. 

The relative duties of Christian denominations one toward 
another, need to be, therefore, ascertained and settled, before 
they will render to each other due benevolence, while all, per- 
suaded in their own mind, shall manage their own affairs peaceably 
in their own way, and with fervent charity towards all who love 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ in sincerity and in truth. 


A 
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Another consideration which renders a more definite knowledge 


on this subject indispensable, is, the increased activity of all Chris- 
tian denominations to extend the power of the Gospel. ‘This, 


i 
» Pig: 
not regulated by correct views of rights and duties, which shal] 


cause them to move in their respective orbits, and to bear with the 
accidental collisions which are inseparable from the doing by each 
what each has a perfect right to do, may, like the collision of 
comets, set the world on fire ; whereas the attractions and repel- 





} 1 


lances of love, guided by knowledge, wil! not fail to preserve the 
balance in the moral system, and secure the silent and harmonious 


movement of every orb. 
To those who understand the law of love, by which Christians | 

are bound to each other, it may s m impossible that it should be ' 

so extensively, and for so long a time, violated; and that men, who 

admit their obligation to love even enemies, should have felt them- 

selves at liberty to indulge jealousy and alienation towards their 


friends. 

Though this anomaly has resulted from the deceitfulness and 
wickedness of the heart, in good men, there are circumstances, 
doubtless, which have occasioned the temptation. One of these, 
may have been, the perversion of th tolic treatment of here- 
tics. ‘There were those, early in the church, who claimed the 


Christian name as a cover for errors which precluded all evidence 


of piety. From such, the churches were commanded to withdraw, 
and have no fellowship with them. But it 1 not unnatural, for 
imperfect men to multiply these fundamentals, until differences, 
not inconsistent with the existence of piety, should become the 


‘ . , , : , . 
occasion oO! separation, and of such treatment as one denomination 


of Christians ought never to exhibit 


ards another. 

A more powerful cause, however, of alienation and strife, has 
been found in the alliance of the church with the civil power. 
The consequence has been, an attempt to regulate the faith of 
men, and their modes of worship, by law; and to secure uniformity, 
not by argument alone, and persuasion, but by civil pains and pe- 
nalties. From this resulted, persecution on the on part; and, on 
the other, a keen sense of injury, and deep rooted and long lived 
opposition. ‘This is the state of feeling, between the Dissenters and 
the Established church in England. They remember the fire and 
blood of other days, and feel keenly their civil disabilities, and the 
double burdens they are now compell | to bear, for the support of 
the national religion and their own, while their sons are excluded 
from all the universities of the land. When our fathers came to 


this country, they came here smarting under a sense of recent and 
aggravated wrongs, and with all the feelings of men thrust out 
from their beloved land, and driven to a wilderness. by contumely 
and oppression. From these circumstances resulted an early pre- 


judice, in this country, between Congregationalists and Episcopa- 
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lians, which has been marked by an aversion somewhat peculiar, 
and which has not even to this day wholly ceased. 

It might have been hoped, rather than expr cted, that our fathers, 
profiting by experience, would have granted to others that relig 
liberty which they claimed for themselves. But that was not th 
age of the application of correct principles in respect to religious 
liberty. ‘The fountains of truth were beginning to overflow, but 
the waters were muddy, and the streams were yet choked by the 
rubbish of other ages, which, as yet, their power had not been able 
to sweep away. Having abandoned all that was dear to themselves 
in civilized life, for the perils of the ocean and the wilderness, our 
fathers felt it to be an aggravation of their exile to be molested by 
other denominations in their wilderness retreat; and, at the first, 
exercised a legal severity against dissenters from their doctrines and 
worship, which, though natural enough in that age, and in their 
circumstances, can never be justified ; but which, by no me 
deserves that severity of rebuke, which some of their desc¢ 


have heaped upon them. ‘I 


. : : 1 
lor not employing steam-boats ana stereotype pilates, < to pe cen- 


I i I 
sured for not acting in peri ct accordance with the principles ¢ - 
rious liberty, before they were fully discovered and clearly defi 
> ° " = . , “~, . x 
But, mild as the censure of their children should be, we may be 


permitted to regret their mistake; for much of the alienati 

strife, and evil speaking between the Congregationalists 
denominations which have sprung up around them, has aris 

the efforts, on the one part to overthrow, and on the other to main- 
tain, the lega! advantages which the Congregationalists establishes 
when they were the only denomination in the State. It ought in 
justice to be added, however, that the alterations which a cha 

of circumstances made necessary in the Congregational system 
established by law, have been made with a promptitude and cheer- 
fulness wholly unparalleled in the history of the world, and such as in 
kingly governments could have been achieved only by revolution 
and blood,—giving a glorious proof of the mild efficacy of repub- 
lican institutions, and of the sufficiency of a community under the 


ee ss ar . 2 
influence of r¢ liglous principle, to accommodate their 


to their own necessities. But it is time that the jeaiousie nd 
alienations resulting from past collisions should cease ; and that we 


begin to make some atonement 
1 


done to the cause of Christ, by a studious culttvatiol of the 


of peace, under the influence of that charity which worketh 
to its neighbor, but suffereth long, and is kind. 

Another cause has lent its aid to the acrimony, which has too 
much pervaded the feelings of Christian denominations toward 
each other. It is the influence of worldly men, who, from motives 


. * a | “7 1 —s 1" . 
of ambition, have identified themselves with a religious denon 


tion, and, to answer their simister purposes, have breathed 
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the spirit of a party, and swayed it by the wisdom which is from 
beneath. ‘I'he ascendency of talent, or wealth, or political influ- 
ence, has been such, as to overrule the counsels of meekness and 


love. Much of the virulence and heat, which have appeared 
in Christian denominations, has been the offspring of hearts 
which have never experienced the power of Chri tian benevolence. 
This, in all cases, where the chu been secularized by an alli- 
ance with the State, and cuided by the influence of mere politicians, 
has been the chief cause, which has rent the seamless garment. 
Under the influence of this alliance, it has often happened, that 
the pious have not been the per itors, but the persecuted ; and 
that the asperities and crue Ities, so fret ly laid to the charge of 
Christians, have been inflicted upon Christians a unholy men, and 
under the influence of a worldly policy, and a carnal heart. This 
fact evinces clearly, that the churches of Christ can never expect 
to be influenced wholly by Christian feelings towards each other, 
until they shall become separate from secular influence, and obey 


implicitly the laws of our Lord Jesus Christ. But in order to 
such a consummation, knowledge must lead the way. We must 
understand the charter of our mutual rights, and the relations of 
of relative duty, before all sections of the church of Christ will 
shine fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as an army 
with banners. 

(To be cx 


MORAL INFLUENCE OF AN ORTHODOX BELIEF. 


In a Sermon preached by the celebrated Dr. Chalmers, in May, 
1827, at the opening of the Scotch National Church in London, 
are the following remarks respecting the practical influence of the 
doctrines of grace. 

* It is this doctrine,”—-of justification by faith through the merits 
of Christ—* that gives to the Gosps | message the character of a 
joyous sound, the going forth of which among al] nations shall at 
length both reconcile and regenerate the world. ‘That were-indeed 
a gladsome land, where this truth was preached, with acceptance 
and with power, from all the pulpits. It is, in fact, the great bond 
of reunion between earth and heaven. It is like a cord of love 
let down from the upper sanctuary among the ee men who are 
below; and with every sinner who takes hold, it proves the con- 


ductor, along which the virtues of heaven, as we il as the peace of 


heaven, descend upon him. ‘This doctrine of grace is altogether a 
doctrine according to eodli ness, and as muc h fitted to emanc ipat 


the heart from the tyranny of sin from the terrors of that yen- 





ns 
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geance which is due toit. , it is an idle fear, lest the preaching 
of the cross should spread the licentiousness of a proclaimed impu- 
nity among the people. All experience assures the opposite ; and 
that in parishes which are most plied with the free offers of for- 
giveness through the blood of a satisfying atonement, there we 
have the best and holiest famili 

‘But it may be suspected that, although such a theology is the 
minister of peace, it cannot be the minister of holiness. Now, to 
those who have this suspicion, and ho would represent the doc- 


trine of justification by faith—that article, as Luther calls it, of a 
standing or falling church—as adverse to the interests of virtue, | 
would put one aeat tp and ask them to resolve it. How comes 


signalized for the rigid Calvinism of her pulpits, S should ; also be the 


i 


it that Scotland, which, of all the countries in Europe, is the most 


most signalized by the moral glory that sits on the aspect of her 
general population? How, in the name of mystery, should it hap- 
pen, that such a theology as ours is conjoined with perhaps the yet 
most unvitiate -d peasantry among the nations of Christendom? The 


allegation against our churches is, that, in the argumentation of our 
abstract and speculative controversies, the people are so little 
schooled to the performance of good works. And how the n is it 
that, in our courts of justice, when « ompared with the calendars of 
our sister kingdom, there should be so vastly less to do with their 


I 


in that country whe re ther¢ is the most Cal inism, there should be 


the least crme,—that what may be called the most doctrinal na- 


evil works ? It is certainly a most important experi ce that, 


tion of Europ ye should, at the same ti ne, be th lea St deprave _ 
and that land wherein the people are most d ag imbued with the 





principle S of salv: ition by grace, shou ld | rf ast dis stemp ed, 
either by their wee ‘k-day profligacies, or pats Sabbath profanations. 
When Knox came over from the school of Geneva, he brought its 
strict, 


and with it here pervaded all the formularies of the church which 





at that time, uncorrupted orthodoxy along with him : 


our Scottish youth been familiarized to the sound of it from their 
very infancy; and, unpromising as such a system of tuition might 


was founded by him; and, from one generation to another. have 


be in the eye of the mere academic moralist, to the work of build- 
ing up a virtuous and well-doing pea santry, certain itis, that, as the 


wholesale result, there has palpably come forth of it the most moral 
peasantry in Europe notwithstanding.” 
Nor is it only from the advocates of evangelical doctrines that 
have such testimony. ‘The opposers of those doctrines have 
often acknowledged, that the fact, in relation to the character of 
those who embraced them, has gens rally been as stated above by 
Dr. Chalmers. Some of these acknowledgements have been seen 
by a portion of our readers, in Dr. Beecher’s Reply to the Review 


, 


FOL... 1. 7) 
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of his Sermon at Worcester, and in the Review, published in Bos- 
ton, of Dr. Channing’s Discourse preached at the dedication of 
the Second Unitarian Church in New York. A learned infidel, 
while expressing a decided preference of the Arminian to the Cal- 
vinistic system, says he thinks himself “ in justice bound” to state, 
that “the modern Calvinists have, in no small degree, excelled 
their antagonists in the practice of the most rigid and respectable 
virtues; and have been the highest honor to their own age, and 
the best models for imitation to every succeeding age.”* Another 
writer, in a journal for a long time decidedly unfriendly to evan- 
gelical opinions, says, ‘‘ What are we to think of the morality of 
Calvinistic nations, especially the most numerous of them; who 
seem, beyond all other men, to be most zealously attached to their 
religion, and most deeply penetrated with its spirit? Here, if any 
where, we have a practical and decisive test of the moral influence 
of a belief in necessarian opinions. In Protestant Switzerland, in 
Holland, in Scotland, among the English Nonconformists, and the 
Protestants of the north of Ireland, and in the New England States, 
Calvinism was long the prevalent faith, and is probably still the 
faith of a considerable majority. ‘Their moral education was at 
least completed, and their collective character formed, during the 
prevalence of Calvinistic opinions. Yet, where are communities 
to be found of a more pure and active virtue?” Dr. Priestley, 

the father of modern Unitarianism, said, forty years ago, of * great 
numbers of Unitarians” in England, that, “having no zeal for specu- 
lative religion, merely because they have no zeal for religion in 
general, their moral conduct, though decent, is not what is deemed 
strict and exemplary.” And in relation to “the moral character 
of Unitarians in general,” he allows, “that there is in them a greater 

apparent conformity to the world than is observable in the oth- 
ers,” i. e. in the orthodox.{ A writer in the Christian Register, 
(the Unitarian newspaper published in Boston,) of Jan. 13, 1827, 
over the signature of “ Layman Junior,” says, that it is a question 
“‘ frequently asked,” i. e. we suppose among Unitarians, ‘* but sel- 
dom if ever, answered, ‘ Why the Unitarian preachers do not ex- 
hibit the zeal of the Calvinists? It is, as we say, a question 
oftener asked than answered, and that too, while the fact remains 
confessedly undisputed.” ‘This inquiry, he adds, “ implies a charge 
of lukewarmness in their vocation, upon those whose duty it is to 
keep alive a pure flame of religious action among their people ;” a 
charge, of course “ confessedly undisputed,” since the fact which 
implies it is * confessedly undisputed.” And in another article on 
the same subject, in the Register of Jan. 27, of the same year, he 
says “ No fact can be more certain, than that the people will never 


* Article on Predestination in the British Encyclopedia 
t Edinburgh Review, vol. xxxvi. p. 297. —{ Discourses on various subjects, pp. 95,6. 
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exceed their pastor in religious fervor.” So that it is, according 
to this writer, a charge, the justness of which is “ confessedly un- 
disputed,” that Unitarien preachers and people are more ‘luke- 
warm and have less religious fervor than the Calvinists. A writer 
in the Christian Examiner, (the principal Unitarian periodical pub- 
lished in this country,) for March and April, 1826, says of U nitarians 
as a body, that their “ country societies in gener ral are” almost en- 
tirely destitute of zeal, and their ministers are “ surrounded by” so 
much “ timidity” among their people, that they “often grow timid 
themselves, keep to one style of preaching, and one round of sub- 
jects, and neither excite, nor are excited to inquiry, decision, and 
exertion. Much of this,” he adds, “is also true of the Unitarian 
societies in Boston.” “ The people, though satisfied with ministers 
of the Unitarian persuasion, and resolved to have no other, are 
generally unwilling to hear Unitarianism explained or defended, 
and are therefore not interested in it, nor well versed in its princi 
ples.” ‘They are called Unitarians, and that is enough.” And 
‘“‘when a purpose strictly Unitarian is to be accomplished, they, into 
whose hands it is committed, know full well that the interest in 
Unitarianism, as such, is small indeed, and that its resources are 
soon exhausted.”* But of the orthodox, a writer in the same 
magazine—the author of the Review of Dr. Beecher’s Sermon at 
Worcester, says, p. 34, “It is a pleasure to us, now and always, 
to acknowledge the good qualities which recommend our opponents, 
—their unquestionable sincerity as a body, their laudable zeal in 
promoting many of the benevolent undertakings that distinguish this 
age, their endeavors to excite a spirit of greater seriousness and 
consideration among the people, and to stem the torrent of vice that 
is forever setting in upon a thoughtless world.” 


It is then a fact, proved by the most ample testimony, of the op- 
posers, as well as of the advoc ates, of the doctrines of the orthodox, 
that they have ever, as a body, excelled their opponents, in no 
small degree, in the practice of the most rigid and respectable vir- 
tues; that those communities, whose collective character has been 
formed most exclusively by the influence of orthodox opinions, 
have invariably been of a more pure and active virtue than others ; 
and that, compared with Unitarians, the orthodox have more zeal 
for religion, and their moral conduct is more strict and exemplary, 
and they are more zealous in promoting benevolent undertakings, 
and in endeavoring to excite a spirit of seriousness and considera- 
tion among the people, and to stem the torrent of vice. These 
are facts, and facts which remain “ confessedly undisputed.” 

The moral influence of a system of religious belief, is, moreover, 
distinguished Unitarian writers themselves being judges, a proper 


* Christian Examiner, vol. iii. pp. 114, 115, 116 
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the Comparative Moral ‘Tendency of Shinbone and Unitarian 
Doctrines, says, “There is a close connexion between faith and 
practice. A man will act according to his convictions, and 
irreligious practice can never be the consequence of a right faith.” 
And Dr. Channing says, in his Discourse at the dedication of the 
Second Unitarian Church in New York, “ A religious system can 


test of the truth of that system. Mr. Sparks, in his Inquiry into 
an 


carry no more authentic mark of a divine original, than its obvious, 
direct, and peculiar tendency to form an elevated religious charac- 
ter.” And a far higher authority | id, ** Ye shall know them 
by their fruits. Domen gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles? 
Even as every good tree bringeth forth good fruit; but a corrupt 
tree bringeth forth evil fruit. A good tree cannot bring forth evil 
fruit; neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit.” And 
yet, it is maintamed that orthodox opinions are false, and Uni- 
tarian opinions are true! We appeal to common sense, and the 
candor of these who disbelieve or doubt the truth of evangelical 
opinions, and ask, Can it be so?—* An irreligious practice can 
never be the consequence of aright faith.” “ A religious system 
can carry no more authentic mark of a divine original, than its 
obvious, direct, and peculiar adaptation to f an elevated religious 
character.” cA good tree can t bri g forth evil fruit, neither 
can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit.” According to the testi- 


mony olf the opposers, as Wwe ll as of the advocate S of orthodox 


opinions, those who have embraced these opinions have ever, as a 


body, excelled their opponents, in no small degree, in the practice 


of the most rigid and respectable virtues; and those communities 
whose collective character has been formed most exclusively by 
the influence of these opinions, have invariably been of a more 
pure and active virtue than others; 1, according to the testimony 

. . . . . . al , ” 
of distinguished advocates of Unitarianism, the orthodox have 


more zeal for religion in general than the Unitarians; their moral 
conduct is more strict and exemplary, and they are more engaged 


in promoting benevolent undertakings, and in endeavoring to 
create a spirit of seriousness and consideration among the people, 
and to stem the torrent of vice. ( it be, then, that orthodoxy 
is false, and Unitarianism true? If the | ises are admitted 


(and how can they be denied ) is it not manifest that the correct 
conclusion is the directly opposit of this? Let candor and com- 
mon sense decide. 
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REVIEWS. 


REVIEW OF TRACTS PUBLISHED BY ** THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN 


ASSOCIATI 


A Review of the Tracts, published by “the American Unitarian 
Association,” was commenced and pursued through eleven of thi 
Tracts, in the late Christian Magazine. It is propose d to resut 
and continue this Review in our pages. We begin with the twelfth 


number, entitled, ** A Dialogue on Providence, Faith, and Pray: 


The Dialogue is between a Mr. and Mrs. Henderson. ‘The oc- 
casion of it is the decease of “their eldest daughter, a lovels 

of eighteen.” The bereaved parents are * miabl ( 
both “ professors of religion ;” and are spoken of as ( i 
“in spirit and in life.” But Mr. H. has less faith than | 
pathizing partner, and cannot so clea I) ee the goodness of G 

in the painful dispensation with which he | been visited 


Mrs. H. is affectionately endeavoring to ll part to him those 1 
and consolations with which she is herself sustained. This « 
stitutes the sub) ct of the Dial e. This Tract is designed, e1 
dently, for persons in affliction, and may be regarded as a speci- 
men of the instruction and consolation, which Unitarianism aflor« 
under such circumstances. 

Our first remark respecting it, which might have been made on 
almost any other Tract in the series, as well as this, relates to thi 
singular phrase ology of Unitari in their theological di 
The clergyman who visits Mr. and Mrs. H. “offers then 
consolations suggested by his nature and his office. The hops 
of the Christian faith, and the support of philosophy, ai inter 
out.” p. 4. Mr. H. speaks of himself, and his wife, as “virtue 
parents,” who “both prously offered prayers for the life of their 
child.” ‘*We prayed,” says he, “ with the most pious and humble 
state of mind.” pp. 7, 12,14. Mrs. H. in « xplaining the nature 
of spiritual favors, has the follow! expressions: “If I find m 
‘bed, and if my reliciou 


ii 


mind, on any occurrence, greatly distu 
principles and reflections are wn qual to restori 





ng tranquillity—it 
my philosophy is insufficient, and all common aid fails me; I have 
then two methods left, which may bring back my peace. On 
the ground of philosophy, | may presume that nothing violent can 
last lone ; or on the ground of religion, I 1 ay hope that God will 
do for me, what I cannot do for myself, if 1 earnestly implore | 
mercy, to calm the tumult of my feelings.” p. 16. On the sen- 
timent conveyed in these qt otatio s, we make no remark. They 
speak for themselves. We have given them as specimens of | ni 
tarian phraseolog y, in the discussion of theological subic 
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There are apparent tnconsistencies in the Tract, which its readers 
will find it difficult to reconcile. ‘The afflicted parents are repre- 
sented in the commencement, as having “no disposition to murmur 
at the dispensations of Providence.” But expressions are imme- 
diately put into the mouth of Mr. H. which plainly indicate a 
murmuring spirit. ‘ When we see a lovely creature, one calcu- 
lated to be useful, and to diffuse happiness, as well as to enjoy it ; 
one who has lived an innocent life, and who constitutes the chief 
joy and hope of virtuous parents; when we see such an one 
snatched away from their arms, and laid in the dismal tomb, 
cut off from the innocent delights of the world, and its improve- 
ments, while the hearts of all around are crushed by the heavy 
affliction ; when we see this, and then turn, perhaps, to our next 
door neighbor, and find a beastly, intemperate being, who is a 
plague to all with whom he lives, and who is incapable of either 
virtue or happiness himself, or of increasing that of others; and 
this useless, miserable wretch is left, while our lovely child is taken 
away ; who can reconcile these things with that perfect benevolence 
that is represented always to will kindness, and always to be able 
to bring to pass what it wills?” p.7. The person who allowed 
himself in language such as this, we are told, “had no disposition 
to murmur atthe dispensations of Providence !” 

Mr. H. is spoken of, not only as wishing to be a Christian, but 
as one who “ manifests, by a strict conformity to the precepts of 
Jesus, that he really ts a Christian in spirit and in life.” p. 9. 
And yet we find attributed to him such ignorance of spiritual sub- 
jects, such objections and cavils, as the following. ‘ ‘There is so 
much,” says he, “to excite doubt, that it is difficult at all times 
to satisfy the mind that all things are ordered in mercy. ” p. 6. 
‘We ask, and are denied. If we prayed not at all, in what should 
we be losers?” p.13. This phrase [the grace of Goa} is very 
commonly used ; but I never could exactly comprehe nd its mean- 

p- 15. I have hitherto supposed, that in all the common 
concerns of life, God holds himself at a distance, and is uncon- 
cerned how the world is going on; and that it is only on great 
occasions, and in uncommon circumstances, he condescends to 
interfere with the established order of things.” p. 21. The 
author of the Tract must either admit that these expressions are 
inconsistent with the declaration that Mr. H. is “a Christian in 
spirit and in life,” or maintain that they are consistent with the 
spirit and character of a Christian. He may have his choice.* 

Although this Tract is deplorably barren in point of doctrine of 
any sort, we find expressions, here and there, which ought not to 
pass unnoticed. ‘The deceased daughter is spoke n of, as “tnno- 
cent,” and a confidence is expressed of her being in heaven, on the 


* We feel anthorised to regard Mrs. H. as expressing the views of the writer of the 
Tract; and Mr. H. also, when he is not expressly or impliedly controverted. 
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ground (so far as appears,) that she is innocent; for nothing is 
said of her trust in the Saviour, or indeed of her standing in need 
of a Saviour. 

Speaking of a religious education, Mrs. H. observes, “If our in- 
fant notions are correct, our rational convictions in mature life will 
confirm them, and our faith will be solid and satisfactory.” Ad- 
dressing her husband, she also says, ‘* You fail of reaping the joys 
of a Christian, from a want of those feelings faith which I 
enjoy, by the blessing of early instructions.” pp. 9,10. Highly 
as we appreciate early and faithful religious instruction, we really 
cannot attribute to it just such an efficac y as ishere implied Cor- 
rect infant notions do not always result in a solid and satisfactory 
faith; nor is it by early instructions alone, that we attain to the 
joys and feelings of a Christian. 

The paternal character of God is exhibited in the Tract before 
us, as it commonly is by Unitarians; but the exhibition, we are 
satisfied, is widely different from that which is given in the Scrip- 
tures. God is represented here as the infinitely kind Parent of 
all his creatures, whose chief object and endeavor is to make 
each and all of them happy. “ He adapts every circumstance to 
the exact state of mind of each individual, at all timés; and in 
such a manner as on the whole to be productive of the greatest 
benefit to each one of his creatures.” p. 21. But, with this view 
of the character of God, how is it possible to suppose that he will 
make one of his creatures finally and forever miserable? And 
with this view of God, what is there to keep the selfish heart from 
loving him; and from loving him the more ardently, the more 
selfish it may be. 

But this is not the God of the Bible. We are assured in the 
Scriptures, that the grand object of God’s government is, as it 
ought to be, to glorify himself. “'The Lord hath made all things 
for himself.” “TI have created them for my glory.” For of him, 
and through him, and to him are all things, to whom be glory for- 
ever. Amen.” In glorifying himself, God will promote, undoubt- 
edly, the greatest general good; but he may not produce the 
greatest possible good of each individual, and we have no reason 
to suppose he will. He may promote the greatest general good, 
and glorify himself in the highest degree, while he ‘makes devils 
and incorrigibly wicked men, the monuments of his eternal dis- 
pleasure. In the language of the apostle, he may “shew his wrath, 
and make his power known, in the vessels of wrath fitted for de- 
struction ;” while he ‘ makes known the riches of his glory on the 
vessels of mercy which he has afore prepared unto glory.” And 
itis time Unitarians were apprized, if they are not so already, 
that it is one thing to love and submit to a Being, who the y fancy 
is chiefly concerned for them, and is ordering every circumstance 
with a view to their benefit, and quite another thing, to love and 
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submit to the Jehovah of the Scriptures, who is overruling all 
things for his own glory, and the rreatest reneral eood : but who. 


in doing this, disposes of individuals according to his pleasure, and 
* gives not an account of any of his matters.” 

The latter part of the Tract is obscurely expressed, and we 
know not that we understand the speculations of Mrs. Henderson. 
The idea which seems to be conve yed, is this: God is operating, 
in various ways, to bring all men to a “state of mind most con- 


formed to his own, and therefore, most capable of rendering them 


happy. ‘Those who never seek the aids of his grace, and know 
nothing of religious intercourse with their Maker,” he is leading 
to this happy conformity to himself, by means of what are termed 
natural causes. ‘Those who pray for divine assistance, to draw 
them near to God, and conform them to him, receive the blessing 


which they seek, in answer to prayer. In the commencement of 


the Christian era, men were brought to this happy temper, by mzra- 
cles. “The different states of the human mi d,” says Mrs. H. 
* which God always regards in his dealings with us, require these 
different methods to produce the same re sult, which is union with 
him, and consequent happiness.” pp. 18—21. 

From the theory here exhibited, which was wonderfully enlight- 
ening and impressive to Mr. H., the following conclusions evi- 
dently result : 

1. God is purposing, and op 


¢ 
rii} 


° 1 
mon way or another, to 


bring all men to a spiritual union with himself, and to consequent 


happiness ; and hence, unless he is defeated, all will be finally and 
forever happy. 
2. He is converting or reforming men, not by the special in- 


fluences of his Spirit, but, in most cases at the present day, by 





natural causes. And, 

3. It is of no importance, except O far as pre ent enjoyment 
is concerned, whether we pray to God, or not; since, if we are 
not conformed to him in answer to our prayers, the operation of 
natural causes will be sure to bring us to “the same result.”” How- 
ever we may treat God now, we shall all be brought at last to a 
spiritual “ union with him, and to consequent happiness.” 

We hope we do not misunderstand or misrepresent this part of 
the Tract. Wecertainly do not intend it. And as to the conelu- 


‘* 


ifline with our readers to offer 


| 


sions we have drawn, it would 
a syllable to shew their absurdity, or their inconsistency with the 
first principles of the oracles of God. : 

We have said that this Tract was designed for persons in afilie- 
tion, and may be regarded as a specimen of the instruction and 
consolation which Unitarianism affords in such circumstances. 
And in this view, setting all other objections aside, it must be 
regarded as miserably defeetiv It « never meet the feelings, 


am J. ‘lil 
or satisfy the necessities of bereaved persons. It can be but 
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a cold comforter to bleeding, aching hearts. Compare d wi 

Grovesner’s Mourner, Flavel’s Token for Mourners, Cecil’: 

Friendly Visit to the House of Mourning, and several Tracts on 

this subject, which have been published by the American Tract 

Society, it is as an icicle to a sunbeam. How many things ought to 

have been said to the doubting, e ymplaining Mr. Henderson, which 
“ 


are not said ? How many considerations does our religion pi ent, 


for the instruction and comfort of afflicted persons, which in this 


? , . 1 . * mm ‘ 

meagre production, are not so much as hited at? The § tures 
are a fountain of consolati n to the; icted $ but thers re y 
a reference to a passage of Scripture in the whole mphilet. 


I ‘ ce 
ry . 4 . " : . + ° ‘ . 
The glory of God is the : 1d object of regard with the sincere 
Christian ; and the consideration that God is ek rifying himself by 


afflictive dispensations, is of all others the most satisfying to his 
pained heart. But this grand consideration is not suggested. The 
prayer of the suffering Saviour, “ Father, glorify thy name,” is 
nowhere bi thed. The ( le of Christ on the cro 3, and 


of his afflicted people in anc} il timé S; 3 been transmit ed to 
une . : * ’ . 4 ° . orm 

us lor our support anid imitation in seasons of trial. Take, my 
- ] we a 7 

brethren, the prophets, who have spoken to you in the name of 


1 . y . y* . fad . 
the Lor i, for an exam re oy ing afiliction, and OF pat 
: eh a 
; : 


* Christ also suffered for us, leai ne us an exan pl , that ve ld 
follow his steps; who did no sin, neither was guile found in 
his mouth; who, when he was reviled, reviled not again: when 
re suffered, he threatened not; but committed himself to him 


that judgeth righteously.” But, in the Tract before us, we find 


no reference to these instructive topics.* The humble Christian 
will think and speak ol nis ainictions, aS a necessary corres on 7 
us sas. ‘The smart of the rod will remind him t 


bedi nt child, and will lead him to say with the chaste ned Isa |- 


ist, “YT know, O Lord, that thy judgments are right, and that in 
faithfulness thou hast afflicted m: sefore I was afflicted, I went 
astray.”” But, strange as it 1y appear, thoughts such as the 


seem never to have occurred to the aff ted Mr. and Mrs. He aer- 
ml os £ | 

son. Chough conferring toget ler Ireely and aione, respect- 
Ing the severe stroke with Vi hic h they had been visite d, they 
never once thought of accounting for it, by regarding it as a 
correction for their sins. It would st n. that the loss of a belove d 
child could hardly fail of leading its parents to a critical examina- 
tion of their own hearts, that they might learn why God was con- 
tending with them, micht fo) » re solutions ol amendment. and 
might quicken each other in the great work of life. But we find, 
h mutual quicl 

ite Ty Sg OO ; alka stil eves 
ening. ‘The mourning parents appear to take it for granted, that 


ii 


here, no such searching, no such resolving, no su 


=—% 


Mrs HI. does ndeed refer to th raver of (¢ rist, Not my wil t thine b 


] 
done to instif ier in havine prayed « for the life of her dauchter » 15 


Vole 1 JA 
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their duty has been well discharged, and that no alteration o1 
amendment is necessary. 

As Mrs. H. was dissatisfied with the te miper of mind exhibited 
by her husband, and hoped, by free conversation, to bring him to 
better views, how naturally might she have addressed him in lan- 
guage such as this: ‘My dear husband, you are greatly afflicted, 
as well as myself, and seem scarcely able to sustain the stroke 
with which we have been visited. 1 had hoped to see your mind 
more calm, and your consolations restored, that | might share with 
you the comforts of religion, in this day of tial. Years ago, we 
together avouched the Lord Jehovah to be our portion, and gave 
up ourselves to him, to be his servants. And if the Lord is our 
portion, how can we complain? If the infinite and ever flowing 
fountain of consolation is left open to us, how can we murmur, 


though a rill of comfort is dried up? And we should consider, 
too, how many blessings of a temporal nature still remain,—bles- 
sings numberless and unmerited, of which thousands and millions 
of our fellow men are destitute. And shall we complain of that 
providence which has removed one of our comforts, while such a 
profusion of blessings still are left? 

‘Our departed child, you say, was lovely and dear. To us, 


indeed, she was so; and perhaps, on this very account, there was 
the greater danger. Were we not i dange of loving her too 
well? Was there no danger of her coming between us and our 
God, and taking that pl ice In our affections which belongs only to 
him? And in promoting our spirituality and growth in grace, was 


it not necessary that this idol of our hearts should be removed? 
‘We should recollect, too, that the eyes of others are now upon 


us. ‘They have heard us speak of the supports and consolations 
] 1 


of religion in adversity ; and now they are looking to see the truth 
exemplified. Shall we suffer them to look in vain? Shall réligion 
be dishonored, shall its power and « lence be called in ques- 
tion, by our means? 

‘ Above all, we are admonished that the time is short. “It 
remaineth that those who weep, be as though they wept not; and 
those who rejoice, as though they rejoiced not.” Our daughter 
will not return to us, but we must shortly go to her. This consid- 
eration should restrain us from wasting our remaining moments in 
unavailing sorrow for the dead, and should excite us to enter with 
renewed diligence and faithful s upon those duties which we 
owe to our surviving children, to the world around us, to God, 


and to our own souls.’ 

We presume not to dictate what Mrs. H. ought to have said 
to her complaining husband; but merely to suggest some of the 
things which with propriety she might have said. And we do 
this for the purpose of addin r¥, oat 2 the o of this is sad. Not 
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one of the considerations here introdueed—so important to have 
a place in a Tract for the bereaved—is so much as hinted at. 
Our readers, by this time, may have a curiosity to know, what 
the ‘T'ract in question does contain. What is the general scope or 
drift of Mrs. Henderson’s conversation with her husband? Her 
object appears to be to unfold to him the paternal character of God, 
in the sense already explained and condemned, and to convince 
him of the reality of a particular providence. In other words, she 
is laboring to satisfy him, that God’s great concern is for the 
good of his creatures—that he is directing events (though often in a 
manner unknown to us) so as best to prepare each and all of them 
for happiness—and consequently that it becomes them to exercise 
submission, under dark and painful dispensations of providence. 
She probably did not know that submission, growing out of 
considerations like tl 


1ese, must be of a very questionable character ; 
that it might be, and perhaps must be, entirely selfish; and that, 
in its influence upon the final dest ) of the soul, it would be 
more dangerous, because more delusive, than undiszuised resis- 
tance to the authority of Jehovah. Sut submission, in its best sense. 
seems to us a cold word, to expres the feelings of the Christian 
under trials. The late Dr. Payson, when asked if he was 


reconciled to his sufferings, exclaimed, “ O, that is too cold. J 
reyoice—J triumph.” And we think every Christian, in the exer- 
cise of grace, will not only submit to suffer whatever his heave 


} 


Father is pleased to inflict, but will love him and praise him under 





trials, and, like the fervent apostle, will be “ joyful in tribulation.” 


4 bese a 
We will not say there are no just remarks in the Tract whicl 


has been considered. There are passazes, and possibly pages 
which, if separated from the rest, we might quote with approba- 
tion. We refer particularly to what is said on the subject of 
prayer, in seasons of affliction; and to the view which is given 


of the providence of God, as extending to the most minute events. 
It was this latter consideration, more than any other, which seemed 


to enlighten and affect the mind of Mr. Henderson; and we were 
pained, on reading the concluding paragraphs, when his former 
darkness began to break, and his heart to yield, to think that he 


had no one 


uch him, who knew the efficacy of Gilead’s balm, who 

could direct him to the Great Physician, and could pour into his 
1 . . ' . . 1 1 1 ‘ 

troubled soul the instructions and consolations of the blessed Gospel. 


The thirteenth number of the Unitarian Tracts is a “ Discourss 
on being born again; by Mrs. Barbauld.” Mrs. Barbauld is 
known to the generality ‘of the American public chiefly by hei 
“Hymns in Prose, for Children ;” some of which have been long 
and extensively circulated. She was the daughter of a literary 
gentleman in England, and was favored in early life with the instruc- 
tions of the celebrated Dr. Doddridge. At the age of thirty-one, 
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she was married to the Rev. Rochement Barbauld, and the create 
part of the remainder of her days was spent in the instruction of 
youth. She buried her husband in 1808, and finished her earthly 
course on the 9th of March, 1825. She distinguished herself 
as aw riter, both in prose and verse. She was a Dissent ry and 
a warm friend of civil and religious liberty. Her husband was an 
Arian. In early life, at which period we suspect (for we have not 
the means of certain information) her Discourse on Regeneration 
was written, Mrs. Barbauld seems to have been, in her speculative 
views of religion, what has been sometimes called moderately Cal- 
vinistic. Subsequently, she adopted Unitarian opinions, in the 
belief of which she continued till he r death, yet with * a sort of 


leaning towards” the principle s in which she had been educated.* 
She was distinguished as an instructer of female youth, and contri- 
buted not a little, by her writings, and her success as a teacher, to 


raise the standard of female education in Great Britain. Her 
works have lat ly been pul lished in this cot ry, % nd are ev! 
dently the productions of a highly gifted and cultivated mind 
The ‘Tract before us is in the form of mon, from the de- 
claration of our Lord to Nicodemus, “ E { be bo: aun 


he cannot see the kingdom of God.” "I ning of a Chris- 
tian’s life, in his conversion from sin to holiness, is here designed,” 
says Mrs. B., “ under the ficure™ birth, a new, or a second 
birth ; and it shall be the busi 1) to unfold the 
be uty and ju tness of the met 

Accordingly she observes, that. ‘to be born literally, is to 
receive being, life, existe: o vat 1. Is to recelve 
new spiritual existence. “WV \ as and fe 
are opened upon the new-bo! ' H ore no " 


with which to discern spiritual t ie d heard of them, but 
he apprehended them not. Ther no fa in him by which 


he could take hold of them. But thy is born again, 
the eyes of his mind are « pened. H ae” , tastes, and rel- 
ishes the word of G vd, the bre | of life, t cious influences 


of the Spirit. He tastes a sweetu } ces of religion, 
in prayers, and psalms, and sa ts, h before were dry 
and without savor to him; which id attended from Sabbath to 


a) 


Sabbath, as mere matter of foi = Icy. Before, he was 
born into the worl | of sense; 1 \ rit as col yun mw it } the 
world of spirits. Is not this a mi¢! y and 1 rtant change ?” p. 3. 

Again,” says Mrs. B., “to be born implies having a father, a 
descent, a parentage.” So, to be born again, brings us into the 
relation of children to an heavenly Father. “As soon as a child 
comes into the natural world, its voice is heard. It sends forth a 
cry, ameaning cry. So also when a believer is born into the life 
of Christ, his voice is heard, and hi : im: ». 4. 


See her Remarks on Wak I . V 
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‘ Acain; a child is not born into the world without great and 


strong pains. And great are the pains which precede the new 
birth ; sharp are the pangs of repentance ; and deep those groan- 


ings which cannot be uttered, that must pass before the change be 
wrought.” But when once a child is born, how great is the joy! 


And is there not joy when a soul is born? joy of its ministers, joy of 


the church, joy even in heaven over a sinner 





at repent th? p. 9. 


* Avain; what further joy is there, if a child be born an Aer, 


and entitled to inherit som« | ion of this vain and perishable 
earth ! And what an estate, what a title, what a heritage, is the 
Christian born ~;"’ sy But let it be obser\ d. the lit | hei aoes 
not inherit immediately ;” and neither does the heir of glory. He 


. } ] 4 + ; ; 
Is praced under tutors and governors, until the time appointe¢ ol 
the Father.” 
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From this analy SIS of the | Jiscourse ¢ yf Mrs. B. it will be con- 
cluded, as is the fact, that it contains many things which are true, 
and which accord with the views of experienced Christians, signi- 
eration Is an instantaneous 


fied, if not directly asserted,—that reg 
change, a great and necessary change, the beginning of spiritual 
life in the soul, implying that, previously, the soul is involved in all 
the darkness and misery of spiritual death. 

Still there are passages in the Discourse which, we think, had 


better been left out of it. Mrs. b. int tes, on one page, that re- 


ding of the 


reneration sometimes take p! ce * by the eri dual un 
human powe! [ This looks like running the subj ct down into 
Socinian coldness and insignificance. but on the next page, she 


changes her tone, and suddenly becomes even hyper-calvinistic. 


Speaking of man previous to regeneration, she says, ‘‘ he has no 
: : f “uy he 1: ~ ae, es ah - s . . 
organs With Which to discern spiritual t ° ihere is no faculty 
m him, by which he can take hold of them.” p. 3. Are new 


’ 1 | | ° s71° 


faculties and organs ever acquired, “ by t radual unfolding of 
the human powers?” We regard t iatural man as wanting, not 
faculties and organs, but a dis  t e his faculties as he 
ought. His faculties and ors well enough, but he has no 
heart to improve them for God. Fis s; | blindness is volun- 
tary—* the blindness of the heart.” 

Although there is much of this | which Christians of a 
certain cast ay re id with pi ~ in » W presume, W il read 
it with very deep impres ion. lt ( and sprightly, but 
not weighty. It is fanciful, imagin , but not sufficiently 


bs 4 ry" | { 4 ° " ° ». 2 } 

lmMpressive. ine sword ot th Ne) not o wielded as to 
es . = 5 aie i 2 ‘ rr] = 

pri k the sinner to the | int. C Lt 11S not so exhipite | and 
P 1 } 1 we a a . 1 

enforced, as to lead th IKI soul » il e, - ivien and reth- 


11 ] 5°39 


ren, what shall w aor Howeve1 i lely Lhe Discours may be 
circulated, we fear it will never prove the i trument of accom- 
plishing that great and necessary change of which it treats. 

In reviewing this | discourse, tl e qu tion has often occurre d, 
Why did the American Unitarian A ciation publish it? It cer- 
tainly is at a variance, in many points, with the views commonly 
expressed by Unitarian writers on the subject of regeneration. 





Where do we find them represent the new birth as mducing 
‘‘ another nature,” and as being s ) tely necessary, that ** the 
bars against the entrance” of the unregenerate inio the kingdom 
of heave n °° are those of the eternal diff rence of species, and the 
w birth,” and of those 
deep groanings which cannot be uttered, that must pass, before the 
change is wrought?” Where do we hear them describing regene- 


ration as “ the beginning of the Christian’s life ;” as opening to him 


immutable nature of things?” Where do we hear them speaking 
of “the great pains which precede the new | 


“a new world of ideas and feelings;” and enabling him, for the first 
time, to “see, and feel, and taste, and relish, the word of God, the 
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bread of life, the gracious influences of th Spirit?” Where, in 
the writings of English and American Unitarians of the present 
age, shall we find sentiments and expressions such as these ? Safely 
may we say, nowhere. We have often heard these sentiments 
ridiculed and opposed. We have heat 


‘| those inculeated of a 
directly opposite import. We have heard the new birth described 
as peculiar almost to the primitive age ; as not necessary for num- 


bers who are born and educated in Christian lands; and, where it 
is necessary, as consisting rather in a process of instruc tion and 
amendment, than in a deep and radical change. From sentiments 
such as these, the views of Mrs. B. are certainly very distant; and 
however she may at any time, have speculated or halted on the 
subject of the trinity, and other doctrines equally radical, on the 
subject of reo neration, she lh) id, whi n she wrote this Disc yurse, 


views totally different from those who now think to recommen: 


their series of unscriptural ‘Tracts by th authority and influence 
of her name. 


EVANGELISCHE Kirrcuen-Zeirune, herausregreben von Dr. E. 


W. Heneste nburg, ordentl. Professor der Theolowie an der 

Universitit zu Berlin. Erster Band. Erstes Heft. J 

1827. Berlin, bei i. Oehmigke. 
EvanceticaL Cnurcnu Journat, edited by Dr. E. W. Hi 

ste nbure, Professor ordinarius of Th logy in the University 

at Berlin. Vol. I. No. 1. July, 1827. Published by La wis 

Or hm Leoke e 


We fave some intimation to our readers, in the first nul 


l l ) ol 
this work, that we should have occasion again to advert to 
Evangelical Church Jour * We r im the Review of 
publication, in our pre sent ] er, fo. the sake of maki Se oul 
readers acquainted with what roing on in Germany, as it respect 
the cause of evangelical truth ; and to shew them some rround of 
hope, that a second Reformation has commenced there. 

About the time when the Evangelical Church Journal first made 
its appearance, Dr. Hahn, who had | la Prof ssor at KO 
in Prussia, and distinguished in a peculiar manner f 
taiments in literature and vas ele | to fill one of 
vacant Prof ships at Leipzig, and accepted the invitation. As 
is usual in Germany, he d rf 1, in Latin, a Dis r 
Disputation,* as it is ham I. ra the ccasion of his inau rul t] nto 
office. The subject of this D put ion was & itionalr : d 
the object of it. to make out a correct definition of this wort s 


it had usually b en emp! Vt dl by theolo 1ans in eneral 


I t wieal name is Dispu } ri isputauion 
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Our readers are aware, that Rationalism is the soft and alluring 
name, which the modern Latitudinarians and Neologists of Ge 
many have preferred, for that species of religion which they ron 
fess to maintain. The deception practised by the use of this 
appellation, is not unlike that which is practised upon our own 
public, in this country, by the name Unitarian. 'To the question, 
* What is meant by a Unitarian?” the usual reply is, “ A Uni- 
tartan means, a person who believes in one God.” ‘Th -_ lic; 


tion of course is, that those who are not Unitarians, believe in a 
plurality of Gods, or, in other words, that they are Polytheiste. 
So in Germany; if one in these da sks, ‘* What is Rational- 
ism?” the current reply is, “ Rationalism is a belief in what is 
reasonable.” ‘The implication of cour , and is meant to be, 
that they, who are not Rationalists, believe in what is unreasonable, 
or, in other words, in what is contrary to 1 yn. 

It is understood, that Professor Hahn, while he sustained his 
office at Kénigsberg, had noi made any particular public develope- 


1 


that had he 


f 


ment of his religious sentiments. 
been known as a man devoted to the sentiments and views of 
evangelical religion, he would not have been elected to fill the 
place of a Professor at Leipzig. But, however this may be, his 
inaugural Dispuiation has left no doubt what his real sentiments 


are. It is an interesting composition in itself; and it has given 
occasion, as we shall see in the sequel, to so trrences, which 
deeply Bac ern the prosperity of « ical 1 in Germam 

The ol yee t of P rofessor H i 1}, Lil I By put il! l Was, as we 
have ca: to define the true nature of Rationalism, accordi 
to the use of this word, as established by custom, amonse theolo- 
gians in general. We shall communicate, briefly as we can do, 
the result of his investigations , 

The Professor remarks, that two distinguished men in Germany, 
Dr. Bretséhneider, (still living,) and Dr. Stiudlin, (recently deceas- 
ed,) have made ana ittempt to e ‘chib it, historically, th true usage of 
the word Rationalism. In this attempt, he thinks they have failed ; 
and he suggests, therefore, thé yportance of a 1 ew and more 


thorough investigation. 

Neither Staudlin nor Bretschneider, professedly belonged, them- 
selves, to the class of Rationalists. Dr. Hahn thinks it proper, 
therefore, to inquire what the professed friends of Rationalisin eve 
done, towards giving a just de 7 of the appellation by which 
they are called. Among these Dr. Réhr and Weescheider stand 
conspicuous. But the definitions which these gentlemen have 
deny that Rationalism has the same meaning with JVaturalism. 
Rohr says, that Naturalism is Materialism ; We a ider, that it 
is Pantheism. But in this way, says Dr. Hahn, Herbert, ‘Tindal, 
and others of like sentiments, must be acquitted of the charge of 


given, appear to be incapable of bearing a proper scrutiny. Both 
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cal way, respecting the 
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Naturalism, although they have ever been considered as the very 
leaders of this sect; for they believed neither in Pantheism nor 
1 Materialism ‘ 
Dr. Bretschneider maintains, that Rationalism and Naturalism 
began to be used as words of the same import, after the general 


introduction of Kant’s philo pay vy into Germany; and that Gabler 

. | : ol 
and Reinhard, (both recently dead,) were the first to employ these 
names, in the | science of theolozy 


After shewine the incorrectness of all these statements and 


views, Prof ssor Hahn roes on to det: I the ¢ vide nce, ina ha tori- 


rare Rationalism; and he 


comes to the following result, which deserves to be exp 
stated. 

The n: me ~ Saas +] : ‘ve: and j ] “—e 

le Name arose In the sixteenth century; and m the tattet 

part of the seventeenth, it w: in very general usage. It was 

employed, during all this period, to designate those who acknowl- 

eda dno other religious creed, ¢ rcept that which m rohit he deduced 


from the lioht of nature, and 6 y virtue mere ly of their or vatural 


reason and unde rstandi lo”. 


In regard to Naturalism, 1 


it into the refir ned, the orosser, and the orossest. Th first com- 


e theologians of those times divided 


nm that species of “6 which resembled the hichest kind of 
Pelagianism, i. e. it held the natural character of man to be pure 
ee spell ss, and his religious disposition and feelings to be uncor- 


rupted. The second cle nied the HNece ssity of any Spt Cl il revela- 
tion from God. The third was Pantheism, i. e. it held nature, 
or the world itself, to be God. 

But to return to Rationalism, which constitutes the special topic 
of the Disputation under review; in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, this appellation was used to designate a belief, 
that reason ws the only source and guid of our faith. J. Amos 
Comenius, the cele brate d undertake r in the re formation of litera- 
ture and sci nee 5 whose Janua Linguarum Re serata [ door of tne 
languages unlocked,] was translated into twelve European langua- 
ges, and also into the Arabic, Turkish, Persian, and Mogul tongues; 
seems to have been the first who gave any general currency to 
the word Rationalism, by a work of his, publishe d A. D. 1661. 
During this century, the name was never employed in a good sense. 

A like usage of it prevailed during the eighteenth century. It 





was employed as being of the same import with what was called 
grosser Naturalism. It was only toward the close of this ec itury, 
whe n Neology had spread far ; d wide in Gern ny, and the B ble 
ceased to be regarde das a revelatio God, that Rationalism 


began to be employed, in order to di hits ite that lads of men, who 
still professed to be Christians, but who received only so much of 
the Sx riptures as obligatory upon them, as their own reason ap- 
proved, and judged to be rational and prope r. 
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Since the last period, the Neologists have rather courted than 
declined the appellation; at least, in the sense which they gave to 
it. By Rationalism, they mean to designate, as stated above, a 
belief in what is reasonable ; and along with this, also to involve 
the implication, that such as are not Rationalists, believe in what 
is unreasonable; or, in other words, believe without any reason 
for believing. ; 

One cannot help exclaiming, How truly the same, are the arts 
of controversy in every country! Here, as we have already re- 
marked, we find Unitarianism employed to designate those who 
believe in one God, with the implication that others do not believe 
in one; while in Germany all who are not Rationalists, are repre- 
sented as having abandoned the use of their re ason, in matters of 
religion. 

Names, however, like these, coined or used for the sake of 
popular impression and fair profession, can never produce any- 
thing more than a Ke) influence. In an enlightened com- 
munity, and, above all, in a free country, sooner or later, the 
pretence and the injustice will meet with « Xposure 5 ; and those who 
have been unwittingly misled and deceived by it, will turn with 
indignant disapprobation upon such as have been — instruments 


in their deception. It is not a difficult thing to deceive and mis- 
lead the multitude in any country, for a while; but in any country, 
where pa press is free, and i inquiry is free, it is impossible, that, 
sooner or later, all such errors should not be rectified. A man 


may seem to be just in his own cause; but his neighbor cometh 
after him and searcheth him. It is a merciful provision of the 
kind and wise Disposer of all events, that deception should thus 
ultimately defeat its own purposes, and, indeed, be made abso- 
lutely subservient to the interests of truth. 

In the Evangelical Church Journal of July 28, 1827, is con- 
tained a notice of the above named Disputation of Professor Hahn, 
with some important strictures on it, and also on other publications 
occasioned by it, which we shal! name in the sequel. 

In the mean time, we cannot pass over some deductions, which 
Dr. Hahn makes, from the historical facts he has collected and 
exhibited, in the body of his Dissertation. ‘The first is, that 
Rationalism had, until very recently, been always considered as 
inimical to Christianity, and as destructive of it; the second, that 
the name is not at all a new thing, but was given long ago to 
grosser Naturalism ; and thirdly, he avers, that this unfortunate 
name, as well as the thing, came to Germany, out of England, 
France, Italy, and Holland. 

The whole Disputation, which exhibits the matters above noticed, 
is purely of a historical nature, and conducted with great modera- 
tion and impartiality. There was nothing in it, at which the Ra- 
tionalists at Leipzig need to have taken any special offence. ‘They 
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might have preserved silence, and let the matter pass by ; and 
this would have been their wisest course. But they were too 
much disappointed and chagrined, to submit to this. rT hey were 
indignant, that Dr. Hahn, who had hitherto exhibited himself only 
as aman of high literary acquisition, and devoted only to the 
interests of learning, should, on coming to Leipzig, presume to 
avow, in the face of half a hundred of Rationalist Professors, the 
sentiment that Rationalism and infidelity were both synonymous 
terms and things. How deeply they felt this, the se que ] will shew. 

The Disputatio pro loco, which, if we rightly understand the 
matter, generally passes off without any real respondent or any 
opposition, proved in this case, to be a disputation in earnest. 
The members of the Faculty of Leipzig came forward, in public, 
to vindicate the cause which had been thus implicitly exposed. 
In general, the dispute was conducted with decorum and modera- 
tion. But Dr. Krug, Professor of Philosophy at the University 
there, who has been ve hement for mode ration in theology, and 


id is 
a most thorough-going disciple of what he calls reason, took up 
the matter in very serious earnest, and came forward, in the pre- 


sence of all the students of the Univ rsity, in reply to Dr. Hahn. 
The Evangelical Church Journal does not give the substance 
of his extempore addresses ; but it states, that “they were wan- 
ting, neither in unbecoming jests, nor in fearfully bitter earnest.” 
In our country, such a yntest as this, is, (and we do most devout- 
ly hope, will long be, ) an unhe: urd of thing. We are not wanting, 
indeed, in the “ taunting je st,” nor the “ fearfully bitter earnest,” of 
party spirit. A sense of decorum, however, represses it here, on 
public occasions, like that of introducing a Professor at a colleg 
into his office. But our readers will remember, that in the uni- 


versities on the eg of Europe, it has been a usage, for 
almost time immemorial, to give and receiv public challenges in 
disputation, on various ly in presence of literati, and 
members of universities. Mosheim attributes this custom to the 


military genius of the Crusaders, and their successors, who intro- 
putes in learning, as it were by combat; like the quarrels of the mil- 
itary knights, which were decided by duels. Be this as it may, 


duced into the schools and universities a practice of deciding di 


it is certain that the usage is quite ancient. In the same city of 
Leipzig, in the year 1519, there was a most famous dispute car- 


ried on by Eckius on the side of the Roman pontiff, and Luther 
and his friend Carlostadt on the side of the Ri formation. ‘The 
first conflict was between Eckius and Carlostadt; the challenge 
having proceeded from the former. ‘The second was between 


Eckius and Luther; the former having, in like manner, called on 


the latter to defend his positions. ‘The former controversy con- 
cerned the doctrine of human liberty, in the theological sense ; 


the latter had respect to the authority and supremacy of the Ro- 
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man pontiff. The dispute, which lasted from the 25th of June to 
the 15th of July , was carried on in the castle of Pleissenburge: and 
eae then Rector of the Unive: sity of Leipzig, was ; ppoit- 
ed the arbiter of it. Literary men from all quarters, as one might 
easily ‘er flocked thither to witness it: and the duellists had 
a most splendid and imposing audience. Melancthon, the famous 
partner and colleague of Luther, in his office, sentiments, and la- 
bors, by attendance there, first thorou hly imbibed the spirit of 


Protestantism. Some good, th , came out of the evil of 
such:a theological tournament. 

The late scenes at Le Ipzig re ind us that the days of Luther 
and Eckius are not wholly gone by, in regard to the practice of 
public dispute. It was, indec od, ot a controversy between a le- 
gate of the pope, and the dist d ior of the Reformation. 
It was not, whether th pope « kome sl d govern the Cbhris- 
tlan world, or the simple aict ol reve n b re rare dl 
supreme law. But, after all, it w tt very much unlike this ; 
it was wheth r self-styled reason, in the re l of thi pope, should 


take the place of the Holy Scriptures ; and whether what God 
has reveal d, is to be simply and hul ibly received and obs y' d, or 
to be modified according to the dictates of philosophy—dictates 
which change with every generation, and assume as many forms, 
as there are varieties of genius, and t mperament, and imagina- 
tion, and theory, in the world. 

Every inte Jligent reader will ¢ asily see, under what disadvanta- 
geous circumstances Professor Hahn was placed, in this probably 
unexpected tournament. Here. were, on one side, some half a 
hundred Rationalist Professors of the University ; the magistracy 
of Leipzig, homogeneous W 


th them in sentiment; and the stu- 
dents, who constitute a large body of yi ung men, most of whom 
are where their org and appetites carry them, and that is of 
course on the side of Rati anal Profe oe well under- 
stood this; and he took all the advantage of it in s power. Rid- 
icule, sarcasm, appeals to the passions and prejudices of the young 


men, and biting irony, were all employed by him; and not with- 
out a measure of the success which he expected. ‘The young 
men clapped their hands and huzza’d, and testified in various ways 
their pleasure at finding the goddess of reason exalted at the ex- 
pense of revelation: not much unlike the manner in which the 
Ephesians applauded the harangue of Demetrius, the famous ma- 
ker of the shrines of Diana, in opposition to what Paul and his 
companions advanced, in favor of Christianity. After all, howev- 
er, there were not wanting youth, who regarded the whole mat- 
ter in a serious light, and on whom the sobri ty, and modesty, and 
unpretending earnestness of the advocate for the autho rity and su- 
premacy of the divine word, in the Holy Scriptures, made a deep 
impression. 
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The reflections, made by the writer of the article in the Evan- 


gelical Church Journal which we are reviewing, in regard to the 


transaction stated above, are such as deserve the attentive consid- 
eration of every rational man. We think it desirable that they 


should be pre sented to our reader 


“We cannot,” says he, “ forbear expressing our opinion, how 
very improper public disputation is; at least, if not in general, it is so 


in re spect to the subject of theology. If, ndee d, all men were as 
they should be, nothing, perhaps, of much weight, could be alleged 
against it. But who does not know, that even the best of men. on 
such occasions, are liable to be taken by surprise, and affected with 
the love of praise, and the desire fer popularity Who does not 
kn¢ w, too, that those who are earnestly engva ed, and whos charac- 
teristics are deep thought and feeling, may sometimes, for the mo- 
ment, fail in the powers of utterance and in the command of lan- 
guage, while the loquaciou » on without cessation, and talk 
forever, although the y never | point in tion ? 

If we further consider, : ; » the | Ss In question are, 
viz. that on the one side, they plings, , at least, mistake 
what is splendid for what is deep; and in other cases, which are the 
more common ones, mantiest t ! probation, by applau ng what 


is most accordant with their own measure of wisdom and party spirit ; 
how plain is it, that the interests of truth must be hazarded by such 
disputations, even if it have able defenders; and if it have weak 
ones, then the weakness of the man is transferred to the score of 
the cause which he advocates. 

In the case before us, the youth were inclined to regard that as 
most true, which was defended with most strenuousness, and which 


, 


could turn into a jest the arguments of the opposing cause, and so 


make a kind of apology for their own superficial knowledge. To 
many, however, the most interesting part of the whole was. that they 
had now gotten something new to tell; in the relation of which. 


moreover, they did not always confine themselves within the strict 
bounds of truth. Under circumstances such as these, it 


s no won- 
der that this whole affair has come to be a matt r of public conversa- 
tion.” pp. 58, 59. 





We accord entirely with these considerations, and congratulate 
the publie Se minaries of our Cc yuntTy a" ttl \ retain only the sna- 
dow of the old = iterary duelli Ke w! 1¢ 1) be fan in Lie dark 
ages, and was fostered by the chivalrous spirit of Anight-errant 
princes and literati, and which ought to have gone into oblivion 
with the ages which gave it birth. The harmless di putations, collo- 


quies, conferences, dialogues, or whatever other name the ingenui- 


Piven to the exhipitions olf op- 


ty of our collegiate instructers h 
posite and polemic sentiments and views, in order to stimulate and 
gratify their pupils, pass off with as little excitement as the bluster 


of actors who are known to play a borrowed part, and to whose 
professions no serious regard ot course 1S paid. [his ] as lil 
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should be, apparent, not real dispute ; and while it remains in 
this state, there is no danger from it, either to the peace of our 
seminaries, or to that of the community. 

But let our disputants come to be Professors themselves ; and 
let them come forward before the students of their institutions, and 
before the world, and in bitter earnest contend with each other, 
and carry the matter so far as unsparingly to use reproach, sarcasm, 
jesting, and ridicule, and we should soon see the whole communi- 
ty thrown into a commotion, which it might be difficult for all the 
wise and good in it entirely to allay. We desire to remember 
with gratitude, that while in very many respects our literary means 
are inferior to those of Germany, yet the tone of public sentiment 
here, will not permit many things which are allowed there, and 
which can have no other than an evil tendency. 

We are happy to find, that no part of repartee, and sarcasm, 
and bitterness, is attributed, by our reviewer, to Dr. Hahn, 
in the whole transaction before us. It was, indeed, a fearful 
trial of his feelings ; and he must have been a more than ordinary 


master of them, to have demeaned himself with entire moderation 
through the whole, when attacked by such a polemic as Professor 
Krug. It is very difficult to conceive of a situation more trying. 
Dr. Hahn was a stranger at Leipzig ; he had every inducement to 


desire that a favorable impression should be made at the com- 
mencement of his course ; and yet he found himself opposed by 
some half a hundred of his colleagues, and his jeering sarcastic 
opposer clapped and huzza’d, while he was scraped and hissed. 
Truly it needed some steadfast self-possession, to meet such a 
trial, and go through it with unvarying firmness, moderation and 
decorum. But he had viewed | round, before he ventured 
upon it; and when he found it convulsed with earthquakes, it was 
no more than he expected ; he stood unmoved. 


So we would fain have every advocate of truth, and of the 
honor of the Scriptures, do, in our own country. Let us leave the 


weapons of sarcasm, and of reproach, and of bitterness to our op- 
ponents ; some of whom seem to be deeply imbued with the spirit 
of Dr. Krug. ‘Truth needs no such defences. The clamor ol 
momentary excitement may drown her voice for a while. The 
jest, and the repartee, and the sparkli wit, and the biting sar- 
casm, of an opponent, may raise a burst of laughter, or a shout of 


exultation, or the hiss of contempt; but in vain. After all, the 
God who made men, has placed a conscience in their bosoms ; and 
all the pains which they take to get rid of it, or to stifle its voice, 
do but ill succeed. St naturam fured ( rpellas, usque recurret. 
God, who is greater than our hearts, wills not that we should cease 
to be moral beings. The scenes of a future world, the brevity 
and uncertainty of life, the admonitions of diseases, the disappoint- 
ments of worldly hopes, the faithful warnings of friends ; above all 
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the still small voice within, which no bustling engagements, no 
round of giddy pleasures, no contumelious opposition, can always 
silence ; all these are leagued on the side of God, and the Bible, 
and evangelical sentiment ; and in spite of everything, they will 
now and then bring the most hardened and reproachtul enemies 
of truth, to hear her admonitions. Human passions, we well 
know, can storm and rage; as the sea of Tiberias did, with the 
mighty wind which swept across it, when the little bark was on its 
bosom, which bore in it the Redeemer of our race with his disci- 


ples; but he who then said to the raging waves, “ Peace, be stil 





. 


and there was a great calm, can now say, to the troubled ocean of 
unholy sympathies or rage, Peace! and there will be peace. Let 
his true disciples, when the winds blow high, and the waves rage, 
ery out to him. His Spirit can, in a moment, repress the fury of 
the elements, and make a calm in which the voice of truth shall 
be listened to with eagerness, and heard with docility. 

We do not say, that the weak and incongruous reasoning of 
such as oppose the interests of vital piety, may not be lawfully and 
properly exposed. Far from t] i ° But we do be hie ve, that wea- 
pons such as Professor Krug employs, had better be left to ow op- 
ponents ; and that we shall do much more, at the last, by putting 
on only the armor of God. 

We must return to the occurrences at Leipzig. It was to be 
expect d, that such events as we have noticed above, would not 
fail of producing consequences, more or less deserving of attention. 
Such has, in fact, been the case. Shortly after the public dispute 
which has been describe q app ired ad pal philet, entitle a The 


Leipzig Disputation ; a Theological Memoir. La ipzig, 1827. 
The writer of this, endeavors to hold a middl way between Dr. 
Hahn and his opponent, and to w that there is no need of any 
“4 Disputation,” for the parties do not esse nti uly differ from each 


other. If the Christianity of Rationalists agrees in its main posi- 
tions, with that of Scripturists, he cannot conceive what ground 
there is for dispute. These ‘ main positions,” are, in his view, 
“ firm confidence in the mers ) of God, uprightness of life, and 
eternal happiness in a future state, through the medium of the 
Christian church.” The Rationalist Christian, and the Scriptural 
one, both believe these doctrines in common, as he declares with 
much confidence ; and he wonders of what consequence it can 
possibly be, whether the one soes to reason as the source of his 
belief, and the other, to the Scriptures; since they both unite, at 
last, in one common sentiment. He considers dispute here, like 
that which one of Lessing’s Fables represents as raised among 
three sons, to whom their father had bequeathed each a ring. 
These rings were made so exactly alike, that one could not be dis- 
tinguished from the other ; yet the legatees had a violent dispute 
how they should be distributed. In this way, he aims to maké 
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peace between the contending parties, and to persuade them, that 
they are “all Rationalists,” and that they are “ all Christians.” 
Our reviewer, in the Evang elical Church Journal, does not 
seem to accept with much thankfulness, this proffered frenicum, or 
peace-making essay. He wishes to know, which of all the forever 


varying and discre pant systems of religion, that reason and phi- 
losophy have brought forward, we are to select as the best, and as 
the only true one ; and whether, in fixing upon any pi ticular one 
as the only true one, we shall not be guilty of illiberality toward all 


the rejected schemes. He inquires whether there is any differ- 
ence between the authority of Plato’s Dialogues and of Aristotle’s 
Ethics, and that of the Scriptures; and in what way the Rational- 


ist comes to know, with certainty, whether the scheme of religion, 
which he embraces, bears the st mp of heavei ly origin and author- 
ity. Finally, he asks with bold , whether the disciple of Mo- 
hammed would deny the main positions, which the * Peace-ma- 
ker” advances as the essence of Christi y; and whether we may 
not receive the devotees of the mosque as fellow disciples, and 


true Rationalists. He avers, too, that the Rationalists are not 
without some ground for calling themselves Christians ; inasmuch 


as the distinguished theological and « thical t ‘uths 1 in the ir system, 
were confessedly borrowed from the Scriptures. Yet he thinks, 
that. this ground is nothing more than the anatomist has, for calling 


the skeleton which he has ingeniously put tog the r,a man. And 
since the religion of Rationalism, (so far as it is a religion,) is noth- 
ing more than a cold and very imperfect abstract of Christianity, 
our reviewer wishes to know, by what right Rationalism claims 
the truths of her system, as her own peculia property. 

These are bold and somewhat perpl ae questions. We trust 
that Professor Krug, who has, in his own view, rendered himself 
so famous for hair-splitting, in metaphysics, will come out, and in 
sober earnest, (joking, and sarcasm, and wit apart,) give us some 
satisfactory answer to them. 

In the meantime, we cannot but recommend the consideration 
of these matters, to our “ peace-makers” here at home. No one 
acquainted with the state of religious sentiment in this country, is 
ignorant, that there are among us a class of men, who sympathize 
pretty deeply with the author of the Leipzig Memoir. They do 
not see any important differences between the peesas $ in 
religion. They are all children of one common Father; all aim- 


ing to worship the same God, and striving to attain the same moral 
purity and happiness. If they do not see eye to eye, in all re- 
spects and at all times, nothing can be more natural than to expect 
this. The vision of all is somewhat imperfect, as yet; but by 
and by, when they meet in a better world, they will see that they 
fell out about trifles here, when, after all. they were in fact essen- 


tially agreed. 
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We cannot say, that we envy or respect this professedly peace- 
ful sentiment. We do not envy it; because we do not, and with 
our views of the nature of religion we cannot, desire such a state of 
feeling. From the bottom of our hearts, we must regard it either 
as a state of indifference with respect to any particular religious sen- 
timent, or as a state of criminal ignorance, as to what the true doc- 
trines of Christianity are. We do not respect it; because we can- 
not respect a time-serving policy, or a skeptical indifference, in 
matters of everlasting moment, which concern the souls of men. 
We inust say, that we respect far more the open and unblushing 
advocates of error; for they afford some evidence of earnestness 
and sincerity, in regard to these subjects of boundless importance ; 
and ijt is far more probable, acco line to the usual dealings of Prov- 


idence, that such will ultimately come to the knowledge of the 


1 } 
truth. The Moderates. as they call themse ives, and as th 
to be called, that is, the Moderates of the present day, we must 
ever view as such, either , 


y wish 


ough want of feeling, or want of 
knowle dre, or by reason (¢ f ke ptical indifference to re ligion, or 
from mere motives of policy. The very nature of the subj ct ne- 
cessarily implies this. One thing, however, they attain at least, by 


the course they pursue, which is, the disrespect (if not something 
worse ) of all men, who are s« riously engaged to know what relig- 
ion 1S, or to oppose its claims and progress in the world. lt Is a 
reward which justice dispe nses to them, and which sooner o! later 
they receive in full measure, pressed down, and running over. 

But we must resume our narration. It could not be expected 
that Professor Krug would be s itisfied with the mode ration of the 


** Leipzig Memoir.” Among other things alleged in this Memoir, 
it was said that Dr. Krug “was exercised with strong internal emo- 
tion, during the public dispute, and that he even shed tears.” "This 
statement, intended, no doubt, on the part of its mediating author, 
to pay a compliment to Dr. Krug’s tenderness of feeling and high 


susceptibility of impression, was received with strong disdain by 
the Professor. Forthwith he issued from the press, a pamphlet, 
entitled Philosophical Judame nt in regard to matters of Rational- 


asm and Supernaturalism ; a Supplement to the Leipzig Dispu- 


tation. By Supernaturalism, Dr. K. means a belief in the divine 


1 


inspiration and authority of the Scriptures, and the miraculous 
events which are recorded in them. 

The Professor of Philosophy do S nol fail, he re, to develope 
the same traits of irony, and ridicule, and jesting, which he had 
before exhibited, in the public dispute. He repels, with scorn, 
the fol- 


lowing language. ‘I can give assurance, by holy Nepomuc k, as 


the idea that he was dee ply affected on that occasion, it 
well as by St. Rosalia, that during the whole dispute, | never shed 
one tear ; and also, that I do not know why and wherefore I should 
have been exercised with any degree of emotion.” He cannot 
I. 
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imagine the ground, on which sucli a statement is founded, and 
thinks that the only cause to which it can be attributed, is, that he 
“had a headache, which is very common with him, along with a 
slight cold.” The Professor goes on to assure the public, that 
the whole affair of the dispute took a friendly and peaceable turn, 
on his part. On the part of his antagonist, indeed, he confesses, 
that a “ gentle side-thrust” was given. But the philosopher was 
not at all disturbed by this. “I am,” says he, ‘* what the Leipzig 
Memoir styles me, a cool philosopher ; or, as Horace better ex- 
presses it, | have a triple brass about my breast. So, I did not 
take it amiss.” 

Thus much for the manner of Dr. Krug’s performance. A few 
words as to the matter ; which concerns us in this country, as well 
as the Germans in and about Leipzig 

The Professor begins his Philosophical Judgment, by averring, 
that ever since the lapse of man, reason and its opposite have 
been in contest. ‘The party of the unreasonable must fain con- 
ceal their want of reason (Unve pg ;) for otherwise they would 
be in sorry repute. Hence they use all manner of artifice and de- 
ceptive langua: ge, in order to cover over the thing, and to procure 
credit for themselves, as if they were really well meaning people, 
and were contending with corrupt, proud, erroneous reason. “ Er- 
roneous reason!” exclaims the Professor; “ a truly wonderful ex- 
pression! It is just as much as to say, erroneous truth ; or it is as 
if one should talk of iron wood ; it is a downright contradiction of 
terms.” He then goes on to declare, that it is true, indeed, the 
imagination, arrogating wisdom to itself, and usurping the throne 
of reason, may be so rash as to throw out her sophisms and phan- 
tasms for the productions of reason. But he declaims against 
those, who permit themselves to be deceived by this; and who 
do not fully acknowledge, what is so plainly demonstrated, that the 
understanding has to do with sensible objects, while objects that 
are eternal and above the senses, constitute the province over 
which reason exercises her power. 

In regard to this last declaration, as it is concerned principally 
with the met: iphy sic al vie Ws of what is calle d Transcende ntal Phi- 


losophy in Germany, we shall dismiss it from our consideration. 
But we have more to say on the subject of reason; and we shall 
take this opportunity tc » be somewhat e xplici it, on this important 
subject. 


After making the above declarations, Professor Krug goes on to 
concede, that reason, indeed, like all the other faculties of man, is 
in a state of unfolding, and improving, and advancing. Conse- 
quently, as he avers, “ it is, at one period, dark and turbid ; at 
another, light and clear: here it is weak, there it is strong; but 
its nature is never changed. Look well to it, then,” continues he, 
“that reason be duly unfolded ; see to it, that the heart be not 
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corrupted by untamed desires and affections; and then ye may 
soon convince yourselves, that reason is a sure guide and judge in 
divine things.” 

Here is the proper place to enter our protest against this last 
sentiment, at least against what Professor Krug means to assert by 
the expression which he uses, and to state our grounds for it. And 
we do this the more readily, because we wish our views about 
the nature and province of reason to be explicitly understood, 
in order that they may not be misinterpreted ; and because we 
feel, that the whole subject has an immediate bearing on the 
state of our own religious community, and the great questions of 
dispute, which are now agitated among us. 

We take the Professor at his word, viz. that reason is a faculty, 
at one time dark, and at another clear; at one time weak, and at 
another strong ;” or in other words, that as it is developed in man, 
during his present state, “‘it is in an unfolding, improving, advan- 
cing state.” In this statement, we think all the Rationalists, in 
Germany and in our own country, must concur. 

Taking this, then, as a true account of the matter, we ask. in 
what stages of the progression through which reason is to pass, she 


becomes competent of herself to be “a sure guide and judge in 


divine things ?” 


to be competent ? But Dr. Krug himself confesses, a macina- 


Is she so, whenever her possessor imagines her 


tion not unfrequently usurps the throne of reason, and gives out her 
conceits and phantasms as the productions of reason. Who then 
is to give us the assurance, when, in any particula ir case, reason 
asserts her sufficiency to be “a sure guic de and judge in matters of 
religion,” that she is indeed really so? The possessor himself, who 
makes this obtrusive claim? or some other person, whose reason, 
in like manner, is yet in its “ unfolding” state, or whose imagination 
has usurped her throne? Is it not lawful to appeal from the 
judgment of either of these tribunals, and to demand that the 
judge should fully understand the case, before he decides upon 
it? Who then is ultimate umpire here? Is it Dr. Krug himself, 
who is to be the high court of appeal; and are we to find in him, 
reason no longer in its “unfolding” state, but in its absolute perfec- 


tion—in the very Lupa panes Or if not, in whom is that 


state of knowle ds ve to be found, which qui alifies him to be “ a sure 
guide and judge in divine things?” ‘The greater part of men, 
obviously, are still in the ** unfolding” state, with their reason more 


or less ” dark and weak ‘' the y; plainly, are not competent to be 
** sure guides.” Who then are the particular individuals, that 
may assert a just claim to this prerogative ? We long to know. 
We wish to be humble learners of those, who are “ certain guides 
and judges.” Let the advocates of Rationalism point them out, 
and we will turn to them at once a Sistdiailih ear. 

Dr. Krug himself confesses, that “ men are somewhat corrupt, 
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and that the corrupt affections of the heart have a tendency to 
stifle the voice of reason.” Indeed! When men, then, have some 
corruption 1, and, so far as — goes, it tends to stifle the voice of 
reason, is reason in them “a sure guider” And if not, in such 
men, then who are rg men that have not some corruption in 
them, and to whom may we commit ourselves for sure instruc- 
tion, in the all important matter of religion ? 

But here the Professor comes in, and avers, that “it is not rea- 
son, which is proud, or dark, or self-confident ; men themselves are 
all this ; reason, not atall.” Indeed! And is not reason a part of 
man? 
is reasonable ; while man himself si istains a different character ? 
But to pass by the distinction made ™ the Professor here ; we ask 
again, and once more for all, at what stage of man’s pe rfeetibility, 
in regard to the faculty of reason, has he attained to such a degree 
of perfec tion, as shall afford himself and others sufficient evidence 
to believe and trust, that he is of himself ‘* a sure guide and judge,” 
in the awfully momentous concerns of religion ? When this is satis- 


or is not mana reasonable being ; or is it only reason, which 


factorily answered, our great difficulty is removed ; but until it be 
answered, we must remain in the humble belief, that a revela- 
tion is indispensable, in order to give that certainty which we need. 
Philosophy may scoff at our weakness, if she please so to do ; but 
we call onher to point out a source of confidence, —* nt to the 
witness given by the Spirit of the living God, and by the testimony 


of Jesus. 
We have not yet done, however, with the subject. The claims 


of Rationalism ; above all, the arrogant pretensions, by which she 
invests herself with the attributes of the infallible God; we reard 
with high disapprobation, and with a most thorough conviction of 
their injustice, as well as arrogance. But we dissent, on the other 


} 


hand, very widely from those, who are in the habit of decrying 
reason, and of uttering strong reproaches against her, as though 
she were the great cor rupter ¢ of the human race, and the deter- 
mined opposer and enemy of revelation. ‘Things like these we 
have heard and read, to our deep regret and utter astonishment ; 
and we would fain put all the friends of evangelical sentiment 
on their guard, against uttering or countenancing them. 

Nothing can be farther from the truth, than that revelation 
requires us to abandon reason. Nay, so far is the case from this, 
that revelation addresses itself, first of all, to the faculty of reason. 
It is admitted on all hands, that the Bible does not prove the being 
of a God ; it assumes this truth, as already known and conceded. 
But to what faculty of man, are the evidences that a God exists, 
addressed? Surely to his reason. ‘Then, as to the fact of a reve- 
lation itself, (we mean, the question whether one has actually been 
made,) to what faculty are the evidences of this addressed ? 
To reason. What is it, that weighs and compares the various 
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testimonies and evidences, that a God exists, and that he has re- 


vealed himself in the Scriptures ; and then deduces conclusions 
from this? Reason. What is it which ascertains the laws of in- 
terpretation, for that book which professes to be a revelation from 
God? Reason. What determines, that God has not members of 
a physical body like our own, when the Bible seems to ascribe 
them to him? Reason; i. e. reason, by comparing the various 
principles of interpreting human language, draws from them the 


conclusion, that the sacred writers meant to use such expressions 





respecting the Deity, as ascribe human parts and passions to him, 
in a figurative manner. Reason, then, is our highest and ultimate 
source of appeal, in the judgment that we form of things, which 
are fundamental in regard to religion. Even if a revelation were 
to be made to us in particular, we must appeal to reason to judge, 
whether the evidences of its reality were sufficient. 


Such bemg most plainly the fact, we can never join with those 


who think they are doing God service when they decry the 
faculty of reason: a faculty which we regard as one of the high- 
est and noblest proofs, that our nature was formed in the image of 


God. Shall we say, now, that reason can never be trusted : that 


. 1 . . 
she is always so dark, so erring, that we can have no co 


i on 
ence 


in her decisions ? If so, then why should we trust her decisions in 
favor of the being of a God, or of his spiritual nature, or of his 
moral attributes, or of the truth of Revelation? If reason dost 


not decide in favor of all these and many more truths, then what 


e . 1 2 © 9 : . 5 . ' ’ 
is the faculty of our nature which does decide? and is that other 
faculty any more secure against error, than the faculty of reason ? 


Whoever will soberly consider these suggestions, and the sequel 


of thoughts to which they will nec rily lead, if he has ever been 
a reproacher of reason, he will learn to feel, that he has used a 


inst himself as against his 
antagonists. It is a most plain and palpable fact, that if we could 


\ 
i 


two-edged sword, as easily turned 


undo all our confidence in the decisions of reason, we should, of 
course, shake all our confidence in the belief that God exists, or 


that he has made a revelation to men: for of the probability of 


both these truths, we judge by means of our reason. 

If we are right in these positions, (and to us the case seems a 
very plain one,) then does it follow, that there are two extremes 
in regard to this important subject, into which men may easily run. 
Indeed, nothing is more common than to find them running into 
both. Dr. Krug and the Rationalists are in the one, (a most dan- 
rerous one too, in our apprehension :) while some of their antago- 
nists, nauseated with the high and obtrusive claims of a reason 
which scoffs at Revelation, have fallen into a very undeserved 
abuse of this most noble and essential of all the human faculties. 


Is there not, now, some aurea mediocritas. some cold n mean, 
which we may choose, and avoid the offensive and dangerous er- 
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rors of these excesses? It is a question ré plete with thrilling 
interest, to the ardent inquirer after truth and certainty. We can- 
not but think, that it may be answered in the affirmtive. Yet it is 
a question replete with difficulties of no small magnitude: difficul- 
ties which indeed are not met with by him who never stops to 
inquire into the ultimate grounds of the confidence he puts in his 
own conclusions; but, at the s time, difficulties which every 
fundamental investigator must cop with, and which he ought to 
understand. 

With the Rationalists, we would unite in applauding reason, and 
in ascriptions of gratitude to God for this eift, which is one of 
the brightest evidences of our present resemblance to him. But 
it is reason, kept within its own province, and exercised with be- 
coming humility and discretion, that we applaud. For the noble 
faculty in question, we do thank and praise the boundless goodness 
of God. For the abuse of it, we find fault witha id condemn man. 
And when we are called upon to renounce all that is peculiar and 
distinguishing in Christianity, because, as it is confidently asserted, 
li rite » ti nd never would have de- 
vised them or discovered them >; we reply, without he sitation, that 


reason decides against its pecu 


to us this seems to be the decisi« 1 ol Pe rverted reason $5 of reason 
viewing things in a discolored light. ‘The God who made us in 
his image, and made us immortal, and placed us in a state of moral 


} 

probation, either intended to rive us yin knowledge of our duty, 
and of himself, and of his purposes toward us; or he did not. We 
avow, without hesitation, our full 


ill conviction, that reasonable men 
cannot be made to believe that | 


1e did not. But if he did mean to 
give us a knowledge of himself, and of our duty and condition ; 
then we ask, whether reason can shew, that in communicating such 
knowledge, he has obliged himself to make the material creation, 
and the dumb and material elements only, to be our sole instruc- 
ters ; or whether he may not have reserved to himself the power 
and the right, to held out to our view some other book besides 
that of nature, in which he has pourtrayed his character and 
designs, and made known his will? Reason, even in a very imper- 
fect state, is surely able to satisfy herself on this question. 

We ask again, then, whether the faculties of man, limiter 





erring, imperfect as they are, in many respects, while in their na- 
tural state and their gradual unfolding, are competent to discover 
and enforce all necessary truth, respecting the invisible world, the 
tribunal of God, the conditions of acceptance with him, and the 
final destiny which awaits us? If not, (and we confidently avow our 


full conviction, that reason decides in the negative :) then we need 


arevelation. Here is the grand p int of difference between us and 


the Naturalists or Rationalists. We have’ no umpire, indeed, t 


whom we can appeal, in order to ae le 1 > Cut stion hetween 
‘ 
~ i td = 
us; except the common sense, 1. e. the reason, of our fellow 
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beings. We must submit, and we do cheerfull ly submit, the ques- 
tion to be decided by this trib 

But if a revelation has been made, and reason decides that 
the evidences of its having been made are such as ought to satisfy 
our minds, then may we receive many truths on the authority of 
that revelation, for the discovery of which, reason, not divin ly in- 
structed, had never been competent. We are aware, here, that the 
point of disagreement between us and the Rationalists, is, whether 
the evidences that a special revelation has been made, are satis- 
factory ? We aver that they are so; they deny it. Here again, 
there is no umpire between us. Our assertion does not make that 
true which we assert ; nor does theirs : and we must appeal here, 
then, to the reason and understanding of our fellow beings; we 
must lay before them the grounds of our belief, and call on them 
to decide for themselves, in a case of infinite moment, which of 
the views in question is most consonant with what they consider to 
be true reason, acting in the province which the ‘Creator has 
assigned to it. If we can satisfy our own minds and theirs, that a 
revelation from God was needed, and has been made, and is of 
supreme obligation, and this by appealing to their reason, while we 
make use of our own; then we attain, in re spect to this subject, 
all that is attainable by the faculty in question. It is the Power 
above, that must move the heart. 

When the mind has become satisfied as to revelation, then of 
course the claims of Rationalists to set aside the authority of the 
Scriptures, in respect to everything which it is above the rea = of 
the human mind to discover or to pe will come to be regarded 
as unreasonable ; and it will be felt, that they have but little claim 
to the appellation, in which they appear so much to glory. 

We may trust reason, then, influenced by our moral sus — 
bilities, and employed in this manner, in the conclusions which she 
makes, with regard to the great truths of religion. We are obli- 
ged to do this ; for what is it we do trust, or can trust, if it be not 
reason? We cannot then degrade or vilify this godlike faculty ; 
nor countenance any who may think they are doing God service, 
while they are loading it with the epithets of re epecgen. We must 


trust the decisions of reason, in re rd to the nature of evidence 
about religious truth of all kinds. Reason may, and must judge, 
of what is peop to her. But it is one thing to be judge of 
the evidence of truth, when it is proposed ; and another thing, to 


claim the power of aba or excogitating all the truths, which 


we are to believe. Here we are widely at variance with the Ra- 
tionalists. Reason judges; reason interprets; reason combines 
and arranges ; we may add, reason, legitimat ly used, weighs, and 


1S satisfied with the proper ( vidi nce yt moral] and re lig ious truths, 


< 


which are p “ sed to her. Such we believe reason to be. All 
beyond thi Ss kh Cs all Cc laims above tis. as to judging or de ( iding 
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in regard to the nature and affairs of the world to come, we be- 
lieve to be not the claim of sober reason, but the claim of abused 
and perverted reason. 

We are perfectly aware, that the Rationalists, at home and 
abroad, may appeal from this, and aver that they have a right to 
judge af the province and claims of reason, as well as we. We 
concede the right. We do not believe in any supreme and final 
arbiter, among fallible men. But we claim the same right as they, 
to decide for ourselves. It is in the exercise of this richt, that 
we come to the full conclusion, that the Rationalists abuse their 
reason, when they set it above the claims and the authority of 


] 


Revelation ; and that some of their opponents t ake a position replete 
with danger, when they decry reason as a faculty too imperfect to 
be at all trusted. 

We hope that we have made ourselves understood, on this 


important topic : for we fe el dee ply interested to be « xplicit, and 


to make ourselves appear so to others. We will only add, on a 


review of this matter, that it does appear to us, there is, in the 
nature of the case, some medium between making a human faculty 
to usurp the place of the infallible God, and degrading it to a con- 
dition in which it is altogether unworthy of our c ge roma We 
do most solemnly protest against the one and the other of these 
bought us; 


bJ 


extremes. ‘The one leads to a denial of am me es that 
the other, (if those who run into it would be consistent with them- 
selves,) would lead to universal distrust, in every conclusion which 
the human mind is urged to make. May heaven defend enlight- 
ened Christians from plunging into either ‘of these abysses ! 

We cannot omit to add, that Rationalists themselves do not avoid 


the diffic ulty which the y think they avoid, by the ad yption of their 


own sentiments. We mean, for example, that the disciples of 
La Mettrie, and of Spinoza, would scoff as heartily at what Ra- 
tionalists call reason, as the latter do at what we believe to be true 
reason. Who then is to be final judge? God, we answer, who 


has given us our reason that we may believe and worship him, he 
is to be Judge—final Judge, the supreme Judge, from whose de- 
cision there is no appeal. He will surely decide who rightly uses, 
and who abuses, the exalted faculties which have been given us. 
We do most devoutly Wis 
, who are taking any part, by sympathy or by action, 








1, that this truth might sink deep into the 








bosoms of a 
3 r +3 3s | +t 
in the great questions which are agit ited among us. 

We return once more, to the inte resting occurrences at Leipzig 
It was not to be supposed, that Dr. H ter having ventured 


upon the offensive definition of Rationalism, to which a historical 


investigation of the use of this word had led him, would be ap- 


palled or silenced, by the wit, or the irony, or the me taphy sics, of 
Professor Krug. Accordingly, soon after the appearance of the 
‘cc Philosophical Judeme "ie the advocate of the S< riptures came 
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forward with an “ Address to the Evangelical Churches of Germa- 
ny, particularly of Saxony and Prussia ;”’ an address, says our re- 
viewer, “ which cannot fail to attract the notice of all ; es of 
persons, laity as well as clergy.” The object of the address is, to 
make the laity acquainted with ‘the nature of the dame which is 
going on in Germany, between the Rationalists and their oppo- 
nents. Dr. Hahn comes out fully and boldly with the declaration, 
that Rationalism stands in such direct contradiction to the Sc rip- 
tures, that the abettors of it have no just claims whatever to bé 
considered as members of the Evangelical [ Lutheran | 
He repeatedly and solemnly calls on them, as honest men, to 
come out and separate themselves from this chure 
peals to the world, whether common integrity and regard to 
truth do not oblige them to do this 

Such is the main object of the address in question; a bold 


measure, indeed, in a country where religion is under the control 


of the civil magistrate, and where almost al place s of importance, 
in church and state, are filled with Rationalists, or absolut ep- 
tics. 

The production in question is characterised, by our r 
indicating a great deal of kind feeling towards those who differ 
from the writer 5 and as shew! if a most hearty and thorough 


belief, in the great and peculiar truths of r velation. The re- 
viewer observes that if ever the maxim, Pectus facit theol 
[the heart makes the theologian,] could be applied to any one, 
with propriety, it must be peculiarly so, in regard to Dr. Hahn. 
We shall close our prese nt Revi Ww, with an extract fi 1 the 
beginning of the address in question, which has deeply interested 
us. 
*] have sought,” says Dr. Hahn, “ what all seek, who ar 


urged on by a secret, sacred desire in their breast: | 


with strenuous effort, what it is so difficult, in our ti , to fi 

: t . 7 — a ~ ] | 1 
some certain rule of truth for my own mind, sor ( 
conviction, some definite settled direction how to vy my 


powers, in striving after that which is the highest and n 
which man, formed in the image of God and made i 


can attain. Ihave sought it in the most renowned sciences, 
the most elevated minds of ou race hav discovered. | [ m 
them highly, and thank them much, that they have formed and 
nourished my intellectual powers, and that they have enal 

to spend many a pleasant hour, animated with the spirrit 1 h 
they had kindled up within me. ‘Thanks, many thanks, to 
teachers, who have imparted the knowledge of the sciences 
to me ; even to those, too, who have departed from this scene of 
action, and have found a solution of all the dark problems which 
we are still investigating ! I hope to preserve this thankfulness of 
mind, and to carry it with me to the mansions of the just made per- 
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fect, to our Father’s house, which is so capacious, but as yet im- 


perfectly known. I am under obligations to all my instructers, 
that I made early and rapid advances in the path of knowledge ; 
and that I have enjoyed the confidence of so many of the disciples 


of knowledge, I owe to the teachers whom God gave me.” 

** But that which is the most important of all, that which the 
immortal soul longs after, and which alone imparts a real worth to 
all the rest,—that L owe not to any science, which the investigation 
or the art of man has formed. After this | have sought in vain, 
in the writings of former days, and of the present times, which we 
justly commend, and give to the diligent for their instruction. 


These writings awakened in me, indeed, a sacred desire after what 
is high and holy ; but they did not satisfy it. I have found what 
I sought, only in the pivinE worp; which the children of this 


world treat with disregard, but which commends itself to all, 
who honestly desire to regulate the duties of life, and faithfully 
and zealously to discharge them. I have found it in the heavenly 
treasure, which our church so carefully preserves; in the pure 
Gospel history of Jesus Christ, the only begotten Son of God ; 
whom our invisible Father in heaven, out of love to the world, 
(which with all its wisdom did not know its own Creator,) sent 
forth, and gave up to death, that all who believe in him might not 
perish, but have eternal life. In this Gospel, after which our 
church is named,* and in which our fathers found such satisfaction, 
that they were ready to sacrifice both their prope rty and their blood, 
on account of their faith—in this, I find laid up, (although con- 
cealed from the view of those who have eyes but see not,) all the 
treasures of truth, which make us truly rich.” 

* Do I inquire, then, what I am as a man, and what I ought to 
be, and must be ? I look for an answer from the only begotten Son 
of God, my Saviour, who is also and truly the Son of man. In 
his person and life, I see (what I find nowhere else in perf ction) 
the true life of man. In the life of the Son of God, and in his lot, 
the life and lot of all the children of God are open to our view. 
Their divine origin is disclosed; their heavenly descent ; their 
converse with God; their efforts in his service; and herewithal, 
too, the enmity of the world, shame and persecution from it, until 
truth and true goodness finally triumphed, and the world was at 
last subdued by the very victories which it had won, and its children 
were converted to a belief in the crucified and godlike Martyr.” 

Such is the commencement of Dr. Hahn’s Address; a com- 
mencement, which we think cannot be read without a thrilling in- 
terest, by any attentive, inquiring mind, that is both sober and 
enlightened. 

* The original word here is Evra e | eran clu 
already seen, is called Evangelical. [Not | tor.] 
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We cannot withhold one passage more. In another part of 
the Address, after giving a brief sketch of the evidences in favor 
of the Godhead of Christ, Dr. H. goes on to describe the conse- 
quences of the publication of the Gospel abroad, by the apostles, 
in the following manner. 

** See! the temples of the gods sink down, one after another. 
The proud and gaudy fables of the gods of Greece, lose their ad- 
mirers and believers. ‘The disciples of the wise men of the world 
come, and listen to that preaching which sets forth the Saviour of 
the world as once crucified, as having risen from the dead, and 
procured eternal redemption for all penitent sinners. Men forget 
to bring their bloody offerings to the gods. ‘To the hitherto un- 
known, but only living and true God, they make an offering of 
their hearts. Now commences a new and sacred service, a rational 
devotion, awakened by a lively faith in the free grace of God, 
through Christ, toward sinners ; a devotion of an established na- 
ture, and shewing its gratitude by thankful affection. Old things 
yass away, and behold! all things become new, where thi Spirit 
of God breathes, exhibiting his en rgy by giving power to the ad- 
dresses of fishermen and artisans.” 

Again ; “ Yea, I believe it, Lord, my Saviour! I believe that 
thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God, sent from our Father 
in heaven, and come forth into the world, that we might have eter- 
nal life through thee. Ihave learned, I trust, that thou art he. 
An established, unshaken belief, thou hast made my portion. 
Thou hast given me peace in my heart, and sacred joy in commu- 
nion with thee. A longing desire hast thou also imparted to me, 
to follow after thee in the path of life. No other teachers were 
able to dothis. It is thou whom I am to thank, that the kingdom 
of heaven has begun on earth for me ; and that this material cover- 
ing of mine envelopes a spring of eternal life, one which issues 
from a belief in thee. I believe, Lord, what thou hast promised. 
Thy Gospel, Redeemer of the world, shall yet spread over every 
land ; the ends of the earth, the wilderness and the solitary place, 
shall hear it. The isles of the sea shall echo with songs of praise 
in honour of thee ; and upon those who sit in the darkness and the 
shadow of death, without any saving knowledge, light shall be 
poured in from THE BRIGHT AND MORNING STAR.” 

Any comment of ours, on passages like these, would be super- 
fluous. They speak to the hearts of all, who, like Dr. Hahn, 
have * found him in whom they believe,” and ** whom their soul 
loveth.” ; 

We congratulate the father-land of the Reformation, that the 
mantle of the great Luther is falling upon such worthy successors. 
We congratulate the University of Leipzig, and those es; 


i pe cially 
there who love the cause of evangelical truth, that so bold, learn- 


ed, able, and warm-hearted a defender has arisen, to plead its 
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cause. We trust, that, in due time, we shall have more good 
news from this quarter, to communicate to our readers. 

In the mean time, we would follow on, although at a humble 
distance, in the steps of this fearless advocate of the Gospel. We 
have the same. opposition for substance to contend with, as he; 
although, for the most part, it is masked as yet under another 
name. But the time of developement, we trust, is near. The 


mask will come off; and the laity, as well as the clergy, cannot fail 
to have, sooner or later, a full view of what is doing among us, and 
an opportunity of judging and deciding, whether Rationalism is 
here to usurp the place of the Gospel d self-styled Reason to 


dethrone “THE WORD WHO WAS WITH GOD, AND 
WAS GOD.” 


—~<_>-—- 
SELECTION. 
DEATH-BED OF DR. JOHNSON. 


The interesting extract which follows, is from an E say on “True 
and False Repose in Death,’ contained in a work recently published 
in England, by the Rev. S. C. Wilks, and entitled ‘ Christian 
Essays.” 


The case of our great English Moralist 1 most decisive llustra- 
tion of the impossibility of discovering any mode of solacing a serip- 
turally enlightened conscience, except that which the Gospel has 
revealed. Had Dr. Johnson been ignorant of his sinfulness in the 


1 


sight of God, ne might have expire d as thor inds eve ry day expire i, 


in a blind and fatal repose ; or had he been inclined to infidelity, he 
might have jested, like Hume and others of a similar school, on the 
subject of his approaching dissolution Neither, however, of these 


1 


effects would have constituted that true peace, which his spiritually 


directed mind so eagerly sought, and which, before his death, he 
most certainly obtained. 

A few practical remarks upon the yect of the last hours of this 
illustrious man will not only be a forci comment upon the fore- 
going propositions, but will tend to show, that what Dr. Johnson’s 
biographers have been almost ashamed to confess, and have indus- 


| 


triously exerted themselves to palliate, constituted, in truth, the most 
auspicious circumstance of his life, and was the b st proof of his 
increase in religious knowledge and holiness of mind 

Whoever considers with a Christian eye the death of Dr. Johnson, 
will readily perceive, that, according to the usual order of Provi- 
dence 9 it could not have been free from igitation and anxiety. Jolhn- 
son was a man of tender conscience, and one who from his very 
infancy had been instructed in Christian principles. But he was, 
also, in the strict judgment of revealed religion, an inconsistent 
man. Neither his habits nor his companions had been such as his 


own conscience approved; and even a short time before his end we 
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find one of his biographers lamenting that “the visits of idle and 
some worthless persons were never unwelcome to him,” on the ex- 
press ground that “these things drove on time.” His ideas of 
morality being of the highest order, many things, which are con- 
sidered by men at large as but venial offences, appeared to him as 
positive crimes. Even his constitutional indolence and irritability 
of mind were sufficient of themselves to keep him constantly hum- 
bled and self-abased, and though among his gay or literary com- 
panions he usually appears upon the comparatively high ground of 
a Christian moralist, and the strenuous defender of revealed religion, 
yet, compared with the divine standard and test of truth, he felt 
himself both defective and disobedient. 

Together with this conscientious feeling, he had adopted certain 
incorrect, not to Say superstitious ideas, respecting the method of 
placating the Deity. He seems, for example, to have believed that 
penance, in its confined and popish sense, as distinguished from 
simple penitence, is of great avail in procuring the divine favor and 
forgiveness. ‘Thus, when his conscience distressed him on account 
of an act of disobedience to his parent, we find him many years 
afterwards remaining a considerable time bare-headed in the rain, 
exposed in the public streets to the ridicule and the conjectures of 
every spectator. As far as filial affection and true amiableness of 
mind are concerned, the actor in such a scene deserves and ensures 
universal veneration and esteem. Even while we smile at the some- 
what ludicrous nature of the action, we instinctively feel a sympathy 
and respect, which perhaps a wiser but less remarkable mode of 
exhibiting his feelings might not have procured. But Johnson seems 
to have performed this humiliation from higher considerations than 
mere sorrow for the past; for he emphatically adds, “‘ In contrition 
I stood, and | hope the penance was erpiatory.” 

If these words really mean anything—and when did Dr. Johnson 
utter words without meaning !—he must have intended by them to 
express his hope that the previous fault was really atoned for, in a 
religious sense, by the subsequent act of self-denial; or, in other 
words, that God accepts human penance as an expiation for human 
sins—a doctrine to which revealed religion gives no sanction what- 
ever. Johnson’s system appears at this time to have been, as it were, 
a sort of barter between himself and heaven; and, consequently, 
his chief fear was lest the equivalent which he presented, should 
not be sufficient to entitle him, in the divine mercy, to the pardon 
of his transgressions. His trust on the Redeemer, though perfectly 
sincere, does not appear to have been either exclusive or implicit 
for though all his prayers for mercy, and acknowledgments of bless- 
ings, were offered up solely through the merits and mediation of 
Jesus Christ, he seems, in point of fact, for many years to have 
viewed the Atonement rather as a medium through which God is 
pleased to accept our imperfect services, and to make them adequate, 
by the conditions of a remedial law, to the purchase of heaven, than 
as a sacrifice by which alone heaven is fully secured and freely given 
to the believing penitent. Dr. Johnson’s line of reading im divinity 
was perhaps unfavorable to a full perception of Christian truth 
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The writings of Mr. Law, in particular, which he had studied with 
some attention, were by no means well adapted to his peculiar case, 
For a thoughtless, a frivolous, or an impenitent sinner, the *‘ Serious 
Call” might have been eminently useful, in exciting a deep con- 
sciousness of guilt, a salutary remorse for the past, and holy resolu- 
tions for the future ; and as far as these elements of religion extend, 
the perusal of this celebrated book might doubtless have had some 


good effect upon the mind of Dr. Johnson. But in the consolatory 
parts of the Gospel—in the free and undisguised exhibition of a Re- 


deemer, whose sacrifice is perfect and all-sufficient; in the inculea- 
tion of the gracious promises of a reconciled Father to the returning 
prodigal, Law, and other writers of a similar school, are undoubtedly 
defective; and the same defect seems to have characterised for many 
years the views of our illustrious moralist He lived in a perpetual 


dilemma, by trusting to works which his well informed conscience 


told him were not good, and yet on the goodness of which, in con- 
junction at least with the merits of Christ, he placed his dependance 
for eternity. 

To give, therefore, comfort to the mind of such a man as Dr. 
Johnson, there were but two modes,—either by blinding his con- 
science, or by increasing his faith; either by extenuating his sins, 
or by pointing out in all its glories the sufficiency of the Christian 
ransom. The friends who surrounded this eminent man, during the 
greater part of his life, were little qualified to perform the latter, and 
therefore, very naturally resorted to the former. They found their 
patient, so to speak, in agony; but, instead of examining the wound 
and applying the remedy, they contented themselves with adminis- 
tering anodynes and opiates, and persuading their afflicted friend, 
that there existed no cause of danger or alarm 


But Johnson was not thus deceived. The nostrum which has 
lulled millions to a fatal repose, on him, by the mercy of God, had 
no effect. His convictions of sin were as lasting as they were deep. 
[t was not, therefore, until he had discarded his natural and long- 


cherished views of commutation and human desert, and had learned 


to trust humbly and exclusively to his Saviour, that his mind became 
at peace. 

Let us view some of the recorded circumstances of the trans- 
action; and in so doing we shall, as Christians, have much more 
occasion to applaud the scriptural correctness of Johnson’s feelings 
respecting the value of his soul, the guilt of his nature, and th 
inadequacy of man’s best merits and repentance, than to congratu- 
late him upon the accession of such ‘“‘ miserable comforters’ as those 


who appear to have surrounded his dying pillow. 


Finding him in great mental distress, ‘‘ 1 told him,’ remarks one of 
his biographers, (Sir John Hawkins,) “of the many enjoyments of 


which I thought him in possession—namely, a permanent income, 
tolerable health, a high degree of reputation for his moral qualities and 
literary exertions,’ &c. Had Johnson’s depression of mind been 
nothing more than common melancholy or discontent, these topics 
of consolation would have been highly appropriate; they might also 


have been fitly urged as arguments for gratitude and thanksgiving 
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to the Almighty, on account of such exalted mercies. In either of 
these points of view, the piety of Dr. Johnson would doubtless have 
prompted him to acknowledge the value of the blessing, and the 
duty of contentment and praise. But, as arguments for quieting an 
alarmed conscience, they were quite inadequate ; for what would it 
have profited this distinguished man, to have gained all his well 
merited honors, or even, were it possible, the world itself, if, after 
all, he should become, as he himself afterwards expressed it, “‘a cast 
away !” 

The feelings of Dr. Johnson on this subject were more fully evi- 
denced on a subsequent occasion. ‘‘One day in particular,” re- 
marks Sir John Hawkins, *‘ when I was suggesting to him these and 
the like reflections, he gave thanks to Almighty God; but added, 
that notwithstanding all the above benefits, the prospect of death, 
which was now at no great distance from him, was become terrible, 
and that he could not think of it, but with great pain and trouble 
of mind.” Nothing assuredly could be more correct than Dr. John- 
son’s distinction. He acknowledges the value of the mercies which 
he enjoyed, and he gratefully “ gave thanks to Almighty God”’ for 
them; but he felt that they could not soften the terrors of a death- 
bed, or make the prospect ol meeting his Ju ive less painful and 
appalling. Hawkins, who could not enter into his illustrious friend’: 
more just and enlarged views of human guilt and frailty, confesses 
himself to have been “‘ very much surprised and shocked at such a 
declaration from such a man,” and proceeded therefore to urge for 
his comfort the usual arguments of extenuation. He reports that 
he “told him that he conceived his life to have been a uniform 
course of virtue; that he had ever shewn a deep sense of, and zeal 
for, religion; and that, both by his example and _ his writings, he 
had recommended the practice of it; that he had not rested, as 
many do, in the exercise of common honesty, avoiding the grosser 
enormities, yet rejecting those advantages that result from the belief 
of divine revelation; but that he had, by prayer and other exer- 
cises of devotion, cultivated in his mind the seeds of coodne Ss, and 
was become habitually pious.’ 

This was the rock on which numberless professed Christians have 
been fatally wrecked ; and to the mercy of the Almighty must it be 
ascribed, that the great and good Dr. Johnson did not add one more 
to the melancholy catalogue. For what was the doctrine which the 
narrator attempted to inculcate but this? that his friend, like the 
Pharisee in the Gospel, ought to place his confidence upon his pos- 
sessing more merit than other men, and instead of attributing the 
praise to Him who had ‘‘ made him to differ,’ was to “ sacrifice to 
his own net, and burn incense to his own drag.” Can we wonder 
that with such flattering doctrines constantly sounding in his ears. 
Dr. Johnson was suffered to undergo much severe mental dis ipline, 
in order to reduce him in his own esteem to that lowly place, which, 
as a human, and consequently a fallen being, it was his duty, how- 
ever high his attainments or his talents, to occupy) 

The snare of spiritual pride, which Sir John Hawkins thus un- 
consciously spread for his dying friend, was the more seductive from 
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the circumstance of Dr. Johnson’s life having been upon the whole 
correct and laudable, and from his writings having been eminently 
useful for the promotion of morality and virtue. The convictions 
of a profligate man might have been supposed too keen and alarming 
to be quieted by such commonplace soporifies; but where there was 
really so much apparent cause for self-complacency and gratulation, 
as in the case of Dr. Johnson, it must appear almost wonderful that 
the self-righteous delusion did not succeed. 

It would undoubtedly have given this biographer much satisfaction 
to have heard from his friend the usual language of an unsubdued 
heart; “I thank God, that upon the whole I have acted my part 
well upon the stage of life. We are all frail and fallible, but I have 
no great sins to account for. I have been honest and charitable ; 
my conduct, [ trust, has been, with some few exceptions, ‘ one uni- 
form course of virtue ;’ I therefore die in peace, looking forward to 
that happiness which, I trust, my actions have ensured, from a God 
of infinite mercy and compassion.” But to the humble and well 
informed Christian, the penitential sorrows of Johnson, (springing, 
as they did, from a heart ill at ease with itself, not so much on 
account of any one flagrant sin, as from a general sense of the 
exalted nature of the divine law, and the imperfections of the best 
human obedience,) will appear a happier and surer pledge of his 
scriptural renovation of mind than the most rapturous expressions 
which pharisaic confidence could have produced. 

The self-righteous arguments of Hawkins could not, however, 
touch the case of Johnson. ‘These suggestions,’ he continues, 
*‘made little impression on him; he lamented the indolence in which 
he had spent his life; talked of secret transgressions; and seemed 
desirous of telling me more to that purpose, than I was willing to 
hear.” Happy was it for Dr. Johnson, that his confessor’s argu- 
ments produced so little effect, and that he was at length instructed 
by a better guide than his well meaning, but inexperienced friend. 
Throughout the whole of Hawkins’s remarks, the only topics of 


genuine Christian consolation appear to have had no piece. ‘That 
** blood which cleanseth from all sin,’ is scarcely, or only incident- 


ally mentioned; and we find the narrator continuing, 
strain, his inefficient consolations : 
“In a visit which | made him in a few days, in consequence of 


in the following 


a very pressing request to see me, I found him laboring under very 
great dejection of mind. He bade me draw near to him, and said 
he wanted to enter into a serious conversation with me ; and upon 
my expressing my willingness to join in it, he, with a look that cut 
me to the heart, told me, that he had the prospect of death before 
him, and that he dreaded to meet his Saviour. I could not but be 
astonished at such a declaration, and advised him, as I had done 
before, to reflect on the course of his life, and the services which 
he had _ rendered to the cause of religion and virtue, as well by his 
example as his writings; to which he answered, that he had written 
as a philosopher, but had not lived like one In the estimation of 
his offences, he reasoned thus; ‘Every man knows his own sins, and 
what grace he has resisted But to those of others, and the cir- 
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cumstances under which they were committed, he is a stranger. He 
is, therefore, to look on himself as the greatest sinner that he knows 
of” At the conclusfon of this argument, which he strongly en- 
forced, he uttered this passionate {impassioned | exclamation; ‘ Shall 
I, who have been a teacher of others, be myself a cast-away ¢” 

In this interesting passage—interesting as detailing the religious 
progress of such a mind as Dr. Johnson’s—how many important 
facts and reflections crowd upon the imagination! We see the 
highest human intellect unable at the approach of death to find a 
single argument for hope or comfort, though stimulated by the men- 
tion of all the good deeds and auspicious forebodings which an 
anxious and attentive friend could suggest. Who that beholds this 


‘ 


eminent man thus desirous to open his mind, and to “ enter into 
a serious conversation” upon the most momentous of all subjects 
which can interest an immortal being, but must regret that he had 
not found a s} 
his feelings, and administering scriptural consolation to his afilicted 
mind. 

The narrator informs us in this passage, that ‘‘ he could not but 
be astonished at such a declaration” as that which Dr. Johnson 
made. sut in reality, where was the real ground for astonishment ? 


ritual adviser who was capable of fully entering into 


Is it astonishing, that an inheritor of a corrupt and fallen nature, 
who is about to quit the world, and to be “ judged according to 
the deeds done in the body,” should be alarmed at the anticipation 
of the event, and b@ anxious to understand fully the only mode of 
pardon and acceptance? Rather is it not astonishing that every 
other intelligent man does not feel at his last hour the same anxieties 
which Dr. Johnson experienced !—unless, indeed, they have been 
previously removed by the hopes revealed in that glorious dispensa- 
tion which alone undertakes to point out ingwhat way the Almighty 
sees fit to pardon a rebellious world. No man would or could have 
been astonished who knew his own heart; for, as Dr. Johnson truly 
remarked, every Christian, how fair soever his character in the 
estimation of others, ought to look upon himself as ‘‘ the greatest 
sinner that he knows of; a remark, be it observed, which shows 
how deeply Dr. Johnson had begun to drink into the spirit of 
that great apostle, who, amidst all his excellencies, confessed and 
and felt himself the chief of sinners.” 

What a contrast does the advice of Hawkins as stated by himself 
in the preceding passage form to the scriptural exhortations of our 


own church! Instead of advising his friend seriously to examine 
himself ‘‘ whether he repented him truly of his former sins, stedfastly 
purposing (should he survive) to lead a new life, having a lively faith 
in God’s mercy through Christ, with a thankful remembrance of 
his death, and bemg in charity with all men,’ he bids him look back 
to his past goodness, and is astonished that the survey is not attended 
with the hope and satisfaction which he had anticipated. But the 
truth was, that on the subject of religion, as on every other, Dr 


Johnson entertained far more correct ideas than the friends around 
him; and thouch he had not hitherto found peace with his Creator 
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through the blood of Jesus Christ, yet he could not be satisfied with 
the ordinary consolations of an uninformed or pharisaic mind. 

The sun did not, however, set in this long continued cloud: for 
Johnson at length obtained comfort, where alone true comfort could 
be obtained, in the sacrifice and mediation of Jesus Christ,—a cir- 
cumstance to which Sir John Hawkins transiently alludes, but the 
particulars of which must be supplied from the narrative of Boswell, 
whose words are as follows: 

‘¢ Dr. Brocklesby, who will not be suspected of fanaticism, obliged 
me with the following account; ‘For some time before his death, 
all his fears were calmed and absorbed by the prevalence of his 
faith, and his trust in the merits and propitiation of Jesus Christ. 
He talked often to me about the necessity of faith in the sacrifice 
of Jesus, as necessary, beyond all good works whatever, for the 
salvation of mankind.’ ”’ 

Even allowing for the brevity of this statement, and for the some- 
what chilling circumstance of its coming from the pen of a man 
who “will not be suspected of fanaticism,’ what a triumph was 
here for the plain unsophisticated doctrines of the Gospel, especially 
that of free justification by faith in Jesus Christ! After every other 
means had been tried, and tried in vain, the simple penitential reli- 
ance upon the sacrifice of the Redeemer, produced in the heart of 
this devout man a peace and satisfaction which no reflections upon 
human merit could bestow. He seems to have a quired a completely 
new idea of Christian theology, and could doubtless henceforth prac- 
tically adopt the animating language of his own church, in her 
Eleventh Article; ‘‘ That we are justified by faith only, is a most 
wholesome doctrine, and very full of comfort.” 
of* Dr. Johnson during his latter years, may be considered; of 
which one is, that of their having been permitted, as a merciful 
and fatherly chastisement, for the inconsistencies of his life. Both 
Johnson himself, and his most partial biographer, intimate that his 


There are vari TRS hich the distressine apprehensi 
rere are various Ways in whit the aIstressing ap} renensions 


character was not perfectly free even from gross sins; but omitting 
1 


these painful recollections, we are at least certain that his general 
habits and companions, during a considerable part of his life, were 
not such as a consistent Christian would have chosen, because they 
were not such as could in any way conduce to his spiritual comfort 
or improvement. Dr. Johnson was indeed called, in the usual 
course of Divine Providence, to “live in the worl but it was 
his duty so to have lived in it “as not of it; and with the gh 
sense which he uniformly entertained of religion, and the vast in- 
fluence which he had justly acquired in society, his conduct and 
example might have been of the greatest service in persuading men 
to a holy, as well as a virtuous life,—to a cordial and complete self- 
dedication to God, as well as to a general decorum, and purity of 
conduct. 

It is certain that, in reflecting upon his past life, he did not view 
it as having been truly Christian. He even prays in his dying 


I 
hours, that God would “ pardon his late conversion thus eviden- 


1 . 


cing not merely the usual humility and contrition of every genuine 
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Christian, but, in addition to this, a secret consciousness that his 
heart had never before been entirely “ right with God.” 

Had Johnson survived this period of his decisive ‘* conversion,” 
we might have expected to have seen throughout his conduct that 
he had indeed become “a new creature in Christ Jesus.” His 
respect for religion, and his outward excellence of character, could 
not perhaps have admitted of much visible change for the better ; 
but in heavenly mindedness, in love and zeal for the souls of men, in 
deadness to the world and to fame, in the choice of books and com- 
panions, and in the exhibition of those spiritual graces which belong 
peculiarly to the Christian character, we might, and must, have 
beheld a marked improvement. Instead of being merely the Seneca 
of the English nation, he might possibly have become its St. Paul ; 
and he would doubtless in future have embodied his moral injunc- 
tions, not in the cold form of ethical philosophy, or even in the 
generalities of the Christian religion, but in an ardent love to God, 
and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ; in a union to the Redeemer, 
and a dependance upon that Holy Spirit who is the Enlightener and 
Sanctifier. ‘That such a supposition is not visionary, may be proved 
even from the meagre accounts afforded by a spectator, who would 
of course be inclined rather to soften down than to give prominence 
to anything which might be construed into “ fanaticism.” For we 
learn from this witness, that in point of fact, there was already a 
marked alteration in Dr. Johnson’s language upon religion; as, 
instead of spending his time upon barren generalities, “‘ he talked 
often about the necessity of faith in Jesus.”’ That of which Dr. 
Johnson spoke thus earnestly and often, must doubtless have ap- 
peared to him as of the utmost importance ; and we have to lament 
— if indeed any dispensation of Providence may be lawfully lamented 
—that Johnson had not lived to check the Pelagianism and Phari- 


saism of his age, by proclaiming “ often,” and with all the weight 
of his authority, that “‘ faith in the sacrifice of Jesus is necess iry, 
beyond all good works whatever, for the salvation of mankind.” 
The expression is not quite theologically correct, and may have 
suffered through the ignorance of the reporter. What Dr. Johnson 
doubtless meant, was, not to institute a comparison between the 
supposed opposite claims of works and faith; but to exclude “all 
good works whatever,” as the meritorious cause of human redemp- 
tion or salvation. 

It will of course be allowed, that the constitutional melancholy 
of this great man might have had much influence in causing this 
religious depression; but, whatever may have been the proximate 
cause, the affliction itself may still be viewed as performing the 
office of parental correction, to reclaim his relapses, and to te ich 
him the hatefulness and folly of sin. But, without speculating upon 
either the final or the efficient cause, the medium through with 
that cause operated was evidently an indistinctness in his views 
respecting the nature of the atonement of the Redeemer; an indis- 
tinctness common to Dr. Johnson with no small class of moralists 
and learned men. He believed, it is true, generally in the sacrifice 
of Christ; but he knew little of its efficiency and its freeness, and 
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he was unable to apply it by humble faith to the circumstances of 
his own case. He was probably little in the habit of contemplating 
the Son of God as “a great High Priest, who can be touched with 
the feeling of our infirmities,” and who is ever graciously interced- 
ing on behalf of all who truly believe in him and serve him. The 
character of the Almighty, as a reconciled Father and friend, with 
whom he was to have daily ‘“ communion and fellowship,” was less 
prominent in his thoughts than those of his attributes which render 
him “‘a consuming fire.” He feared and respected religion rather 
than loved it; and, by building his structure for many years on a 
self-righteous foundation, rendered the whole fabric liable to be over- 
thrown by the first attack of an accusing conscience 

In reply to any general inference to be derived from these remarks, 


it may still be urged, that Dr. Johnson’s was a peculiar and exempt 
case ; and that his painful feeling of sin, and his consequent dissatis- 
faction with his own righteousness, were rather the effect of his 
natural malady than of any peculiarly correct ideas upon religion. 
But, even admitting this, who can as t that either Azs understand- 
ing or Ais character has been superior to Dr. Johnson’s; and that, 
therefore, he may be justly sustained in death by a support which 
this eminent man, from whatever cause, found unavailing. If the 
greatest moralist of his age and nation | obliged at length to seek 
repose in the same free mer y of God in Christ which pardoned the 
thief upon the cross, who that k vs hi 1 heart will henceforth 
venture to glory in himself?) The conscience may indeed be seared: 


we may not fe el as Johnson felt: we may be ignorant both of God 
and of ourselves; and thus, for want of knowing or believing our 
spiritual danger, we may leave the world with a false tranquillity, and 
enter the presence of our Creator “ with a lie in our right hand 
This, however, is our unhappiness, and ought not to be our boast 
for if our minds were as religiously enlightened, and our hearts as 
correctly impressed, as Dr. Johnson’s, we could obtain hope only 
where he obtained it,—by “ faith in the sacrifice of Jesus.” 

The case, however, of Dr. Johnson is not an ex tpt cast lor 
what has been the feeling of true Christians in every age, but one 
of a similar, though perhaps not always equally marked and con- 
spicuous, kind ? 


_—— 
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Letter of Peter Bayssiere. 


2 (Continued fi 112 
T ought to tell you, my dear children,—I ought to reveal to you the true condi 
tion of my soul. In my state of deplorable blin« ' norance, sometimes 
I thought that God did not exist, that h ( y t y being ; and some- 
times confounding him with the work of his hands, I attributed his divinity to all 
matter. ‘ The fool hath said in his heart, Ther: Gor I could not deny 
that these words of king David had yer und | aps were st ippli able 


to me 
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gut recollecting that the natural corruption of my heart, and the bac ks 
that I had read, were, in par 
cannot refrain from attributing it still more. to the abuses. the su 


rt, the cause of the sad condition in which | y I 








and errors, which disficure Christ ty inthe Romish church, and wl y 
disgusting me, had led me to think tha ion was only a fabricat 

Such, then, in truth, was my rel is state, and you may well think, my chil 
dren, that I was not very tranqu 1; for it i ssible to be so when we do not 
rely on God, who is the source of t! ipreme good and true peace | ‘ 
gent in my business; I frequented tl ty of my friends ; but my heart, ev 
sighing for someth ng which was w ting, Was ne r content: 1 Ly wandering 
and agitated spirit found no object which could fix a tisfy it. Ennui pursued 
me everywhere, and increased upon Oh ! fortunate, a ich 
to be pitied are those, who are without ¢ i, without Christ, and w 
the world 

It was at the height of my misery, that it pleased God to have t 
and shed abroad light in my mind. One eve after my labor 1 ‘ 
stead of returning to the club, I i] on ft 1en ide, 
there till the night was far gone. It v fine, « N 
the expanse of heaven appeared to so magnificent ; n 1 | 
disposed to reflection. No, said I, after hav lon itemplat 
spectacle | had in view, no, tur not ¢ God tinet fi 
In everything I behold, or rim e d I 
Maker, who has produ 
strongly lmiprinted on eV 1 l L fe 
ists; my reas and m: ieart as ( t 

This con sion, which If , was 1 result of tl lection 
to which I| ga myself up, on tl 5 1 
examination of a watch, its t 
again led me to the same con i rt 
a God, the Creator of all thi ! t t sit 
sarily supposes a watchmak wh t of it 
them all to produce this mot » ho L, to 
suppose that the universe has a Ma ! R t 

| was no sooner persuaded in 1 a t » of a G I 
trembled at the thoughts of hi t elation ft i 
feeling of my w thiness and my I In 
many years, passed in forgetfu ort fe Lit rer 
ble infidelity, [ thoueht that certainly | 1 1 f 
and sinful of his creatures ‘ 

Soon | felt a desire to become better t I be to n 
conduct not un rthy of one who | tine ff God vy 
Then, after many efforts and att yf il the finest maxi 
and the best rules of virtue which had st < me in my reading ul whic 
was decided to adopt and put in practice ; then, I say “I took the resolution of 


examining what moral precepts the New Testament contained, and whether: 


would afford me the rules which I desired, to direct my conduct. 
This was the motive, which induced me to have recourse to my Testament the 





second time, and undertake a fourth readir 
[ wish, my dear children, that I could here retrace all the impressions which 


the eternal word of God made upon my heart; for, at this time, I acknowledg 





it for what it really is, the revelation of sovereign wisdom, the faithful expression 
of the divine will, the letter of a tender and merciful Father, addressed t 
ungrateful and rebellious children, inviting them to return and be happy with 
him. I wish I could retrace all the impressions which this divine word pro 
duced on my heart, and to omit none of the reflections which I ma the 
lively emotions [ experienced, and the sentiments | derived from it, \ I 
hope may endure forever. 

{ was like a man who, born blind, and having alwa been in profi 
ness, should receive his sight in the midst of a splen ipartment e1 
by a magnificent lustre of chrystal, susp 1 from t ling,and a1 
of other livhts around I felt at least s t iv” ana jus to what su 
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would experience, if such an event could happen. How beautiful and resplen- 
dent did the light of the Gospel appear to ine 

I sought morality ; and there | found the most simple, clear, and perfect sys- 
tem of morality ever described. [I sought rules of conduct; and found them, 





for every case which could be presented in life As a son, brother, father, 

friend, subject, ruler;—as an artisan, a man, and a reasonable creature—all my 

duties, according to my various relations, were presented to me ina manner 

which I thought admirable. There was not one moral obligation, for which 

I did not fmd a precept; not one precept, which was not accompanied by its 
I I * 


motive ; and not-one motive, which did not appear to me dictated by reason, or 
given from an authority against which I felt I could not object 

















[remarked two kinds of precepts, which though tending to the same object, 
that is, perfection, had a different effect upon me The positive precepts gave 
me an idea of the high degree of sanctity to which in, who had always fol- 
lowed them without any violation might have attain und the negative pre- 
cepts compelling me more particularly to reflect on myself, filled me more and 
more with a sense of my corruption, which they displayed to me, and convinced 
me, that those who had given such pr lust ¢ unly have had a great 
knowledge of my heart, and of the hum t in general, — 

Who, then, are the men who wrote this - I And after considering 
that they were only poor artisans, lik f, wit t education, and without 
learning, | demanded whence then did tax gather ish ren, and tent makers 
derive 80 much penetration, science and wisdom Ah! sai here ts a problem 
which cannot be resolved but by admitting as true. what t themselves assert. 
that the Spirit of God was riven them, and directed thei n: and that all which 
they have written is divinely inspired 

Such, my children, was the conclusion to which I was led by the examination 
of the morality contained in the Gospel It w t that | acknowledged the 
divinity of the New Testament, and was in t y to ne a Christian 

In effect, having once felt and acknow t viration of the Gospel, I 
was not slow to recornize, by means of i my own experi 
ence, the truth and divinity of the « ts sis. If God in- 
spired the apostles to enable them t tot purest and most per- 
fect morality which could be conceiv 3 it t ) that he would have 
abandoned them to th ves in the rest of 1 tings, and have permitted 
error or imposture to be mingled and No, ft ‘the same 
fountain cannot floy veet v r and | T re its of the Gospel 
being evide itly « 1e doctrines 3 Thisr ling seni 
ed to me irrefragable, and I[ re« t t e everything con 
ed inthe New Testament, as dictate the Spirit of truth ; 

Then, Jesus Christ, his history, his div ter. th id of his « yming into 
the world, his miracles, sufferings, and deat fixed my attention 
the recital of his passion, which I had 1 t t till th heart 
almost broken, and rivers of tears fl i At | | felt su 
an agreement between the wantsof my sou " id deprived of peace and 
consolation, and the work which the Saviour { ynplished by dying on the 
cross, that I no longer doubted that the p Y f the Gospel were addressed 
to me personally { then bel ved that ¢ . I 1 for me, and tor me 
individually, to ex; ite my sins and (rod And from that mo- 
ment, the remembrance of which w : ) my mind, the truth was con- 
firmed to my heart. From that m nt, | ct d to enjoy an inward 
peace, of which I believe faith in Jes : ie only source peace. 
which the world can neither give nor t I Lich | felt was alone able 
to sustain and fortify man, in all the trial s of life, as | have several 
times experienced since my conversion to the G 

Behold, sinner and prodigal son as I wa t ivenly Father came near 
to me, and received me in the arms of Behold, how he led me to the 
knowledge of his free and heavenly gift, 1] n edge I owe only to his 
pure grace, being entirely unworthy in mys¢ ng done nothing to merit 
it. It is this God of goodness. who has done for 1 He commenced, carried 
on, and I hope will perfect, the work of n tion to et ty Without his 
intervention, that is, without the assist » of Ss t, acting on the heart, 
there cannot be a true conversion Not o e him r or of the 


change I have experienced, but, with thankf uttribute tu him my being 
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led, as it were by the hand, into the reformed church, in which I have the hap 
pimess to be. In the manner | am voing to relate to you 





Having, as I have already said, found peace and joy in the word of God, which 
I had received in my heart, I very soon felt the desire and nec¢ ssity of kno 
Christians according to the Gospe l | was very certain that there must be some 
because the Saviour has promised that the powers of hell shall never pre | 


against hischurch. But not finding them in the Romish church, which offered 
only a Christianity, traditional, degenerate and corrupt, as much in doctrine as in 
worship, my difficulty was extreme, to discover Christians such as I desired 
For the first time in my life, I inquired ifthese might not be the Protestants 
But at first I repelled this thought. The prejudices of my childhood prevented 
my indulging it. In places, which are inhabited only by Catholics, and where 
the religious principles and the worship of reformed (¢ 


iristians are but little 
known, the word Protestant is, with many ynonymous with heretic, ex mmu 





nicated person, impious, and condemned. ‘The people are eenerally imbued witl 





i 
these prejudices, which some men seek only too much to spread abroad and 
maintain. Being myself under their influence, I could not at first admit the 
thoughts that they were the true Christ that I sought 

Nevertheless, the thought soon returned to me ; and recalling this declaration 





of St. Paul, “ All that will live god i t Jesus, shall suffer pe 
It may be, said I, that the Protestants are calumniated precisely becaus¢ 











religion is more conformed to the Gospel Many other passage of Scripture 
came into my mind, and led me to think my supposition was well founded. Ir 
solved to neglect nothing to remove my doubts with regard to it 

There being no Protestants in ou t rin t neighborhos whom | 
could examine or consult, I wrote to the only person rom | knew to neo to 
that communion. Though I had not » hor of kn ne her, or be 
known to her, I took the liberty of re« sting for 1e when pas 
would come to visit her, expressin t a e which I had of consulting | 
on a very important subject. Either this n did not understand my 
ter, or from some other reason, sh wert 1 a manner very 
which did not satisfy me on the point h most interested me 

| waited patiently, fi r some time, and applied myself to reading and med 
upon the divine word, now become as foor cessary tomy soul. In all my 
prayers, | entreated the Lord that he would deign to make known to me t Lith 
ful Christians who composed his ch to to their cor inion 
The feeling of the signal mercies which I had alr received, did not permit 
me to doubt that my divine benefactor yrant me also what I ask« f 
was necessary, und in the most proper t This « ence rendered tran 
quil; but it did not prevent my desiring to know the reli us Character of the 
Protestants 

One day, this desire became stronger than ever, and erated into act 
patience. { thought I was unfortunate in being alone, unconnected 
ing any one with whom I could converse on mv dearest inte? I believe tl 
1 would have gone a hundred leagues to find any one who believed or thought 
I did. It was ina moment of sadness and en? nd when I was re sh 
my daily labor, and go home to supper, that the thoueht occurred to m 
sulting my wife, and I had a presentiment that I should through her d ‘ 
what [ wanted to know She is, y from Libos; and in this city and its 
environs I recollected I had heard that the e Protestants , 

After we had taken our repast, and we seated by tin fire, each at ( ner ol 
the hearth, I began to interrogate her, while she was spinn i, and this is nearly 
word for word the conversation which passed between us 

Tell me, Annette, said I, have you ever heard, that there are a good many 
Protestants at Libos and in the environs ' 

Yes, Bayssiere, there are, said she. They are ve ry numerous, but a good de 
scattered throughout the country 

Do you know any of them persona y? have y spoken to them? have you 
been at their houses ? 

Certainly ; I know many families. I knovy Ir. so and so, (I su he 
names ;) | have worked and eaten at th h ;, and have often 

You can, then, tell me what sort of peo) are, what Is t 


and how they conduct 
Oh! yc | can assure vou thev are thy honest people in t] 
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timable men, who make themselves belove 
anything but good of those | know, and thei 


irreproachable. 


| continued to interrogate your mother on the manner in w 


educated their children, and behaved tov 


and the poor. J inquired 


fathers and mothers, the brothers an2 
her answers tended to convince m 


if domestic peace 1 
SISL( 


» th 


it the 


of the word of God; and at each trait w! 


a 
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ma re ted 
I ected 


I have never heard 


, 
has always appeared tome 


’ tT 
ce luct 


hich the Protestants 


s, towards stranvers, 


elgne their houses, and how the 
ducted towards each other All 
y)testants lived under the influence 
h she mentioned, without suspect- 


ing the value which I attached to it, I said to myself, Well! evangelical mo- 
rality ! 

When I had exhausted this subject, I intert ited her on another. How do 
the Protestants pass the Sundays and holydays? said I. Distant as they 
are from each other, and from their church, they cannot meet together to pray 
to God; do they live without worship 

No, certainly, they do not live without worship. Distant as they are 
from each other, and from their minister, th ndeed cannot assemble every 
Sunday; but they have a church in the « where they meet tog: ther 
several times in the year. I believe it is even every month, and they pray at 
their own houses the other days 

Ah! have they a church at S 

Yes, a league from Libos, in a p! called Lustrac, on the border of Lot. 

I should be very curious, said I, to | how they conduct their worship, or 
what they do when they are in church 

I can tell you then, said your mother, for I have been present at one of their 


meetings. 


Indeed, you have been present 
1 will then first tell you, that their church neithes 
without altar, without chapel, without 
does not in anything rese 


whitewashed. 
their sermons. 


seat themselves as they 
sitting down, leaned upon 
be engaged in prayer. 


And when they were assembled, 
nies of the Protestants are 
Indeed, I did not perceive 


even think they have any 
When the congregation 


appeared to me 


' tell me tl 


mi 


mble our churche 


At the end isa pulpit like t 
Before the pulpit is a table 
of benches, where they told me that the 
church is furnished with other ben 


| 
hes, pla 
come in. I obse 
the back of the 


what did 

what | most desi 
anythin 
Their 


mounted the pulpit, and prayed with a 
having said that he was going to read tl 
hear him with attention, he read for 
told me was the Holy Bibl LHe 
going to read the commands of G 
in profound silence After he had f 
pulpit, and the mmuster entered it 
Well, what did the minister do 
It is impossible for me to relat 
retain all he said I rem iber 
to confess their sins to God, that 


to which | li 
besides, that du the 
nor motion in 
feelings. This struck 

In this deser 
recognize d the 
tiaus; and w! 


the religion of th 


ing 
tne 


Irie 


siroplicity 
your mx 


Acts 


len 


stened with plea 
chure! 


tion, thoug 


long tim 


1, and that it se 


h 


wich ec! 


1enN u know of it. 

large, nor fine It is 
ies, Without any ornament It 
3 There are four walls decently 


hat 


ind 


ym which our priests deliver 
in enclosure formed 
The rest of the 
vhich the people 


around it 
hief persons sit 
ced in order, « 


rved that the 


nm 
greater part, before 


bench before them, and appeared to 


they do ? for the religious ceremo- 
e to | Ww 

eir ceremonies , I do not 

) Inple as their chur il 

\ bled. one of the ciders 

é nd in French. Then, 

ot Gor 1d quested them to 

La t book, which they 

{ nd said he was 

I e, and ls ened 

( he « ended from the 

| | 1a good memory to 

i” the assembly to 

eached sermon 

i 1. L remember 

( 1 no noise 

dasil every body had the same 

orship, | th yught I, 

e hip of the first Chris 

f id to self, This is 








